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JUMBA’S knowledge of the Afri- | 
can jungle and his sharp ears and | 


eyes made him more valuable | 
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saw in the village of mud huts with palm- 
leaf thatches a sight that made them step | 
back quickly into the thick growth and | 
watch. Obango was palavering with a stranger. 

Such a stranger! The man was an African, | | 
but not a jungle man, for no black of the jungle | 
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'' HE YELLED. “| DONE BE BOSS NOW!” 


NEW TALES OF AJUMBA 


CBy Thomas 5. Miller 


Vv. CONTRABAND 


Ajumba fell in at Neil’s heels, which was 
his proper place when visiting a chief. 


Obango gave a guilty start when he saw | 


Neil. But the strange trader drew himself up 
and prepared to carry off the interview impu- 
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in hunting than a dozen dogs. As he | ever was dressed so grandly. His trousers car- | 
ran ahead of Neil, picking up signs | ried a large check pattern, and he wore spats 


that would have escaped the smartest | over patent- leather shoes. But his greatest 
white man, he stopped suddenly and | splendor came from a yellow waistcoat with 
dropped down on all fours. He was/| brass buttons, across which hung a plated gold 
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inspecting a hole in the ground. 

There was nothing very remarkable 
about the hole, but mere ordinary holes | 
do not happen in the jungle. Ajumba | 
felt it with his finger tips, which seemed | 
to have a sixth sense; he felt the heap 
of earth by the hole. Then he straight- 
ened up and turned his flat, black face 
to Neil. 

‘* Massa,’’ he said in his guttural 
throat, ‘‘dat hole was not made by 
animal. Dat hole was dug by paddles. 
Obango’s men done mak’ dat hole. 
Why ? Dey done dig up somet’ing. What 
dey done dig up? Dere ain’t nothing 
to dig up in de jungle, unless dey put 
it dere to dig up. Savvy, massa?’’ 

‘*T savvy,’’ said Neil with pretended 
gravity. His quicker civilized mind 
had seen in one flash what Ajumba had 
had to discover by taking up one point 
after another and thinking out the 
meanings. 

‘* Ya-as, sah,’’ said Ajumba. He 
breathed hard with excitement, for he 
knew that that hole portended some 
mystery. ‘*Ya-as, sah, dat hole done 
hide somet’ing. What dat hole done 
hide? We find out, massa; den we find 
dat ol’ King Obango done be up to 
somet’ing. ’’ 

‘*Very good, Ajumba. But how are 
we to find out?’’ 

Ajumba’s thoughts had not got so 
far as that. He drew his apelike brows 
together. To be frank, Ajumba was 
nonplused, but too proud to admit it. 
He resorted to a proverb. 

‘*De snail don’t say not’ing. He go 
slow and keep him eyes open, and 
pretty soon he gets what him want.’’ 

They went along the trail, which 
they knew led to Obango’s village, but | 
as they emerged from the jungle they | 
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| chain, and from a nickel watch, which he drew 
| out ostentatiously and which made Obango | 


and his men gape with admiration. At sight | 
of the waistcoat Ajumba’s eyes blinked as if 
they were looking straight into the dazzling 
sun. Fierce jealousy swept him. 

‘* Bushman! ’’ he hissed under his breath. 





‘*Uh!’’ he snorted. ‘‘Dat nigger come from de | 
Gold Coast. He come like a sneak. ’’ 

Neil knew what Ajumba meant by that | 
remark. If the man’s trade had been lawful, 
he would have stopped at the fort and have 
reported to Neil. He must have reached | 
Obango’s village by following a stream behind | 
the island on which the fort stood. Moreover, 
the long dugout at the beach was manned by | 
impudent Jekri who lived in quite another part | 
of the delta. 

Neil and Ajumba noticed that all the.people | 
seemed just to have partaken of a feast. Their 
bellies stuck out like balloons; the men round | 
Obango were shaky on their legs. Then they 
noticed that Obango swaggered a little, and 
that his talk was loud and boastful. They 
heard him say, ‘‘ Dat fool white man lieutenant 
won’t neber find out; he has no beard.’’ 

The stranger laughed, but Ajumba growled 
savagely in an undertone, ‘‘Maybe de massa | 
am young; maybe he don’t hab no beard; but 
him hab old eyes in young head.”’ 

Obango was still speaking. 

‘*T done hab plenty foh you nex’ time. You 
bring plenty stuff, and I make trade.’’ 
_**Ajumba,’’ whispered Neil, ‘‘we’ve gut to | 
find out what he means by ‘stuff.’ ’’ 

‘* Uh-uh! ’’ Ajumba grunted, pleased and 
proud because the massa said ‘‘we.’’ 

‘*Come along, then. We won’t let on we sus- 
pect anything. ”’ 

Ajumba nodded knowingly. The massa | 
would think up a plot in his very wise head, 
and Ajumba loved plots. Laughing in his} 
heart because he foresaw the humiliation of | 











| dently. 
Neil addressed him with deceptive calmness. 





before. ’’ 

‘*No, Mister Lieutenant. I jus’ come once 
so often. ’’ 

‘* Trading ?’’ 

‘*Ya-as, sah; dat is jus’ what I am doing,’’ 
he replied brazenly. 

‘*‘What is your name?’”’ 

‘* John James Washington Gladstone, 


your mother call you?’’ 

‘*Ogo—jus’ Ogo, sah!’’ spluttered the fellow, 
taken aback by Neil’s bearing. 

‘*Well, Ogo, what are you trading in?’’ 

**Rubber, sah. ’’ 

Ajumha saw a gleam of triumph flick in the 
massa’s eyes. Once there had been a lot of 


| rubber in the district. But Obango, in his greed 


for leaf tobacco and beads and such barter stuff, 
had had his men cut the rubber vines too deep, 


Land that had killed the vines, so that they | ward you.’’ 


now had to journey afar if they wanted rubber. 
Even then they could get little, for the other 
tribes would not permit strangers to gather 


| the rubber in their countries. Ogo had lied. It 
was plain that Obango was trading in some- | 


thing unlawful; something he wanted so much 


that he was willing to break the white man’s | 


law to get it. 


What was he bartering, and what was the | 


‘*stuff’’ that Ogo traded? It would do no good 
to question Ogo or Obango, for they would 
merely lie. They would have to be caught in 
the act. 


Ajumba, reading the massa’s thought, was | 


not at all disappointed when Neil acted as if 
he had believed Ogo and said, ‘‘ Very good. I 
am glad to hear that you are doing a lawful 
trade, for I am here to punish those who break 
the law.’’ 

So saying, he saluted the king and turned 
back into the jungle, as if to continue his 
hunt. But as he walked rapidly to where they 


| had left their canoe, Ajumba saw that he 


was thinking, and awaited the outcome with 


happy confidence in the massa’s wise head. All | 


‘*T don’t think I have seen you round here| 


sah.’’ | 
‘**T didn’t ask you for the name you have | 
Then his rage gave way to cold cunning. | given yourself,’’ said Neil sharply. ‘‘What did | 
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Ajumba hoped was that the massa 
would use him in the plot. When they 
| embarked, Neil bade Ajumba paddle 
| to the fort. There he landed, but he 
| ordered Ajumba to stay in the canoe. 
‘*Listen, Ajumba. Ogo and Obango 
| will do nothing when | am round, so [ 
came back here to fool them into think- 
| ing that I suspect nothing. You return 
| to the village and find out three things. 
| First, what Obango’s men feasted on; 
second, what made them shaky on their 
| legs; third, what the stuff is that Ogo 
is bartering and what Obango is trad- 
ing for it. Savvy ?’’ 
Ajumba thrilled all through with joy 
| and pride. ‘‘I savvy, sa-ah!’’ he cried. 
| Holding up his left hand, he ticked off 
on his fingers the three things he had 
to find out. 
| ‘*T find out what mak’ dem niggers’ 
bellies stick out and what mak’ deir 
legs shaky and what dat ol’ Obango 
trade to dat nigger what t’ink him all- 
| game-like white man. ’’ 
‘*That’s it. Do that, and I will re- 


| Ajumba took up his paddle, but hes- 
itated a moment and then blurted out, 
‘*If I done find out eberyt’ing, you fit 
to dash me dat nigger’s clothes ?’’ 

Neil interpreted ‘‘fit to dash’’ as 
Ajumba’s negro English for ‘‘willing 
to give.’’ 
| ‘**Oh, you lovely heathen!’’ He 
laughed. ‘‘ You’d sell your soul for that 
yellow waistcoat. If you succeed, you 
shall have it.”’ 

That was all Ajumba wanted. With 
mighty sweeps of the paddle he headed 
back for Obango’s village. He knew it 
was no easy thing that he was to do. 
If Ogo and Obango discovered what 
he was after, they would kill him as 
carelessly as they would a chicken. 
| How could he approach them without 
making them suspect that he was sent 
by the massa to spy? He wrinkled his 
low forehead over the problem in pain- 
ful thought. 

Then a smile slowly came into his 
homely face and spread into a broad 
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PAXVILLE PARALLEL 


WN | tie wor occurs in the great centres of 
| the world that has not a parallel in Pax- 

ville. Possibly you would not suspect it 
to look at Paxville, which is a small railway 
station surrounded at varying distances by 
one-story business buildings and unpretentious 
dwellings, but you can substantiate the as- 
sertion readily enough if you will take the 
trouble to mention some incident of importance 
at the Paxville hotel or at the post office while 
the morning mail is being distributed. 

For example, Rawley Briggs, a traveler who 
sells tractors and automobile supplies for a 
Michigan firm, happened not long ago to relate 
a thrilling story of his brother’s heroism at 
the Battle of the Marne. It was really a good 
story and Rawley told it well, but he had barely 
finished when old~Lafayette Higgins, who had 
been twitching nervously at his beard during 
the narration, told how Bud Elliott chased a 
‘*hobo feller’’ clean off the ranch last summer. 
Lafe’s last word was still warm from his 
whiskers when Putney Reed told how he had 
recently charged successfully upon a party of 
melon thieves. Other reminiscences quickly 
followed; and when Rawley Briggs had finally 
received his mail and had gone to the hotel 
disgusted, recollections inspired by the mighty 
charge at the Marne were still flowing freely. 

Anything touched them off the same way ; 
from heroism to holocaust there was always a 
ease in point in Paxville. It was little different 
from other towns, at that. Man survives or 
perishes by a process of comparison; his in- 
terest in world affairs is aroused only when 
they are similar to his own private affairs. 
The application of that principle, it may be 
said, has made one or two country newspaper 
editors tremendously successful, as success goes 


in the rural journalistic field. Failureto apply > 


it has ruined one or two others. 

Barker of the Paxville Gazette applied it. 
He was present with other box peepers in the 
post-office lobby when Rawley Briggs told the 
Marne story, and presently he followed Rawley 
to the hotel. He found the salesman alone in 
the hotel office. 

‘*You see, Rawley, ”’ he said, ‘‘how dangerous 
it is to a man’s peace of mind to let out a story 
in this town. Our folks enjoy a story in some 
slight degree for the story itself, but mostly 
they enjoy it for the opening it gives them to 
tell their own stories. ’’ 

‘*Their own stories—bah !’’ snorted Rawley. 
‘“They told no stories; what they told were 
absolutely inconsequential, perfectly uninter- 
esting anecdotes. They have no genuine stories 
to tell, of course, and I suppose they must let 
loose what they have in the way of substitutes ; 
but it’s annoying, Barker, when a fellow tells 
about courage in the face of great danger, 
accomplishment in spite of great odds and at 
the cost of much sacrifice, to have it lightly 
brushed aside by a bunch of garrulous hicks. 
Why, man, my brother threw his very life into 
the thing! It makes a chap sore. ’’ 

‘‘See here, Rawley.’’ Barker put his hand 
on the other’s knee. ‘‘Had you listened pa- 
tiently to their stories and pretended to like 
them, the tale of your brother’s heroism would 
have been told at a dozen supper tables in this 
town to-night. I’m sorry, but you killed it 
because you were not willing to pay the price. 
No one will hear it to-night. That bunch over 





there are already picking it to pieces. They 


“BILL SIMMONS ... BROKE DOWN IN 
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HOWE'S STORE—FLATTENED PLUMB 


OUT PHYSICALLY AND OTHERWISE” 


have agreed that it’s too strong to be true. 
No story can stand up against a preconceived 
determination to see no merit in it.’’ 

‘*But my story, Barker, was —’’ 

‘*Your story was all rigbt enough. It inspired 
a number of imitations, which you should have 
accepted as flattering. You did not choose to 
accept them in that spirit, however, and the 
story failed to score. Furthermore, Rawley, you 
are mistaken in your belief that these people 
have no genuine stories to tell. It is pretty 
much the same here as elsewhere, I reckon— 
the good ones are few ; that is one reason why 
they are good perhaps. But things happen here 
just as they happen in other places. 

‘*You remember when the President was 





taken home from his Western trip and put to 
bed. There was a big fuss made. That was 
because he was President. 
But at about the same 
time Bill Simmons, who 
lives near the river west 
of town, broke down in 
Howe’s store — flattened 
plumb out physically and 
otherwise. We took him 
home on a truck, Doc 
Taylor on one side of him, 





I on the other. When we got him home and 
put to bed, and Doe was fussing ovér him 
professionally, Mrs. Simmons and I visited in 
the parlor. 

‘Mrs, Simmons has been a semi-invalid for 
years, and the two daughters are also semi- 
invalids; but William, so Mrs. Simmons in- 
formed me, had always been perfectly well. 
She burst into tears when she told me this. 
She did not know what she and the girls would 
ever do now that papa was sick. Well, I could 
not say much. I simply sat there and thought 
of those three plump, pampered women and 
poor old Bill Simmons, with his bent back 
and his thin face and his big, kind blue eyes, 
who had been giving himself patiently, cheer- 
fully, lovingly, until there was nothing more 
to give. When the final review comes, Rawley, 
there will be some inter- 
esting revelations. Big 
heroism is not always of 
the big places. ’’ 

‘*You mean to infer, I 
suppose, that —’’ 

‘* Now, this Mrs. Bill 
Simmons had a sister, an- 
other plump semi-invalid. 
I never quite understood 


C hy David H. Talmadge 


why she was not added to Bill’s home bur- 
dens, but he was spared that. She went away 
to the city after Bill was married. That was 
after the old folks had carried their groans 
and griefs into the next world. A sister-in-law 
would have meant little more or less in the life 
of Bill Simmons. He was that sort of chap. 
His wife was not backward in letting it be 
known that she thought she had married 
beneath her station, and she brought up her 


‘daughters to look upon Bill as a beast of 


burden who had been unduly honored by an 
alliance with her family. Fine home atmos- 
phere for a man, was it not? I figure that their 
state of mind doubled the man’s difficulties. 
Her people virtually cast her off when she 
married Bill, and the sister-in-law was frankly 
disrespectful to him. She finally ceased to speak 
to him, and when he bade her good-by at the 
depot she did not answer. She thought she 
was humiliating him, I suppose. 

‘*Then, perhaps six months later, she tele- 
graphed to her sister that she was sick in a 
hospital and that an operation was imperative. 
She positively had to have five hundred dollars, 
When this telegram was referred to Bill, the 
worm almost turned—almost but not quite. He 
was not one to inflict his troubles upon others. 
But he was in a bad way financially himself, 
and. he had barely five hundred dollars. ‘Shall 
I let Emma have it?’ he asked me. I said no, 
which is why, perhaps, he sent it to her and got 
a job working nights at the tile factory, in ad- 
dition to the work on his farm, to make it up. 

‘*Now, Rawley, old Bill needs help. The 
doctor says he may get well if he has a long 
rest and good care and freedom from worry; 
but there is a bit of interest overdue on his 
mortgage, and the bank folks are beginning to 
feel ugly about it. Emma, your wife, never 
paid back that five hundred dollars or any part 
of it. I wonder, Rawley —’’ 

**You wonder—what?’’ 

‘*How much of a hero you are yourself. Old 
Bill saved your wife’s life and almost lost his 
own in doing it. Are you as much of a hero 
as he? I just want to know. It seems to me 
that it is up to you. If Bill Simmons had even 
the slightest inkling of what I am telling you 
he would grieve himself to death, I reckon. 
He feels that he is sufficiently rewarded - by 
his own conscience. Bill is a species of fool, or 
would be rated as such by most so-called prac- 
tical business men. Nevertheless, heroism is 
self-sacrifice, whether it be on the field of battle 
or elsewhere. How about it, Rawley?’’ 

The traveling salesman rose, went to the 
window and stood for a time, then returned to 
his chair. The editor picked up a newspaper 
from the table and appeared greatly interested 
in its contents. Two men passed from the hotel 
dining room to the street. 

Ten minutes went by. Then, suddenly, the 
traveling salesman squared his shoulders and 
drew a long breath. He took a check book from 
his pocket and a fountain pen. : 

‘*T’ll put off buying the car for another 
year,’’ he said as he filled out the check. 

He passed the slip of paper over to the edi- 
tor and wiped his eyes with his handkerchief. 

‘*T never knew much about my wife’s rela- 
tives, Barker. I am glad you have taken the 
matter up with me.’’ 

For an instant his teeth set together firmly. 
Then he laughed and grasped Barker’s hand. 





grin. Turning the canoe toward the bank, he 
jumped into the mangroves, broke off a sapling 
and began to thrash himself. He rained hard 
blows on his legs, and then hit backward over 
his shoulder, making vicious, stinging cuts 
that raised blue welts on his skin. He did not 
mind the pain; he was doing it for the massa 
and for the yellow waistcoat with the brass 
buttons. Indeed, far from feeling pain, he 
glowed with triumph because he was so clever. 

When he was satisfied that he had made a 
thorough job of his thrashing, he got back | 
into the canoe and paddled to the village. The | 
long dugout was just about to leave. Ogo was 
saying good-by to Obango, who was laughing 
foolishly and who seemed hardly able to stand. 

Ajumba drove straight for the long canoe | 
and took a quick look into it. He saw bundles | 
done up in sacking at the bottom ; but he could | 
not make out what they contained, and he| 
dared not poke his fingers into them, for that 
would raise suspicion. Limping and squirming, 
he dragged himself toward Ogo as if he were | 
in great pain. He groveled at Ogo’s feet. He 
hated to do it, but it was all in his scheme, 
and besides the sight of the wonderful waist- 
coat made him indifferent to the shame of the | 
proceeding. If all went well, he would soon be 
the proud possessor of the waistcoat. 

‘‘O Ogo, great man, I am come!” he said, 
raising eyes full of false awe and reverence to 
the Gold Coast black. 

Ogo stretched his inches, which were not 
many, and gave Obango a look that said, ‘‘ You 
see what a great man I am. Even the servant 
of the white man bows to the earth before me. ’’ | 








Look at my legs, look at my back. The white 
man has flogged me. He is cruel. I ran away 
from him. Take me to be thy servant, O great 
Ogo, for I am wise in the ways of the whites 
and know how to trick their law. Look on my 
arms. They are strong. I will be thy paddler. 
None can paddle so strong as Ajumba. I will 
be thy paddler and thy guide, for none knows 
the jungle like Ajumba. Let me kiss thy feet, 
O Ogo the Glorious!’’ 

Ajumba kissed Ogo’s patent-leather boots, 
and Ogo stuck out his chest and crowed. 

‘*You said a mouthful, nigger,’’ he replied, 





| using slang that he had picked up from the | 


white seamen on the ships that sailed to and | 
from the Gold Coast. ‘‘Get into the canoe | 
and grab a paddle. Mind, I don’t stand for | 


his paddle swung with the Jekri blades. Over 
the sweating blacks Ogo popped his hippo 
thong. No man dared object, for Ogo carried 
a long knife in the belt of his checked trousers. 

All night long they paddled under the stars, 
and every minute Ajumba’s jealousy and hate 
of Ogo deepened. ‘‘Dat Bushman!’’ he growled 
to himself. ‘‘Him t’ink him heap smart. 
Maybe Ajumba show him which am smartest 
befo’ long. ’’ 

At dawn they swung into a large village on 
the left bank. Their arrival threw the village 
into great excitement. The blacks tumbled 
down to the beach shouting welcome. In the 
village smoke rose from several fires. There 
was something odd about the smoke, which 
was thick and had a pungent odor. Ajumba 





gin to the natives. Of all the crimes that the 
lieutenant punished, that was the worst. 
Ajumba knew now why Obango had grinned 
foolishly and had been wabbly on his legs. 
He was thrilled at the discovery, but craftily 
he gave no sign. Selling gin was a terrible 
business. Ogo would not hesitate a moment to 
plunge his long knife into Ajumba’s heart if 
Ajumba disclosed by look or action his real 
purpose. So Ajumba kept his eyes open to 
everything that went on without appearing 
the least bit interested. With all his heart he 
wanted to know what Ogo got for the gin and 
what it was Obango’s men had hidden in the 
jungle to dig up when Ogo came along. 
Presently he saw the chief make a sign to 
half a dozen men, who went off into the jungle. 


laziness or shirking. I carry a hippo thong, | sniffed it and knew that it came from burning | Ajumba longed to follow them, but he did not 
nigger. You got a proper respect for me—| green brush. Now, green brush was burned | dare. Taking advantage of the drinking and 
Ogo the Glorious!’’ he crooned to himself, as | when a great deal of smoke was wanted; for | jollificeation he did, however, slip round the 
if the title had pleased him. ‘‘Into the canoe, | example, when meat was being smoke-cured. | huts and watch. He could just see the men in 


nigger. ’’ 


| As the canoe drew in, Ajumba saw long strips | the jungle digging with paddles. They had 


Ajumba limped with a show of great pain | of meat hanging from poles propped over the| dug only a little way when they began to 


gave the word and they started up the delta. 
At first Ajumba was disappointed. By leav- | 
ing Obango’s village he lost all chance to find | 
out what the blacks had feasted on and what | 
made Obango grin and walk groggily. But on 
thinking it over he came to the conclusion 


| that Ogo was probably heading for another | 


village, there to do the same kind of unlawful | 
trading. As he paddled he felt with his bare | 


| toes the bundles at the bottom of the canoe. 


The contents were round and hard, and it | 


natives had the same bloated appearance as 
Obango and his people. 

‘“‘Uh!’’ he thought. ‘‘Dese niggers done kill 
a hippo or an elephant. ’”’ 

Then he remembered that it was against the 
law of the whites to kill elephants. Once the 
jungle had teemed with elephants, but the great 
beasts had been hunted so ruthlessly for their 
ivory that the whites had passed a law pro- 
tecting them. 

Just then Ogo unwrapped one of the bun- 


‘*T come to thee, O Ogo, the Glorious One!’’ seemed to his sharp ears that he heard a clink | dles; inside the sack were black, short-necked 
groaned Ajumba. ‘‘I come to be thy servant. | as he jostled them with his feet. Meanwhile | bottles. Then Ajumta knew. Ogo was trading 





| into the dugout and took up a paddle. Then Ogo | fires and smelled meat and blood. As the canoe | lift out something long and heavy that was 
| Stepped grandly aboard, the steering paddler | grounded on the beach he noticed that the| wrapped in dried plantain leaves and bound 


with grass rope. They took out four packages, 
each of which was as much as a man could 
carry, and staggered under them down through 
the village to the dugout, where they carefull) 
deposited them in the prow under the mattress 
on which Ogo slept. Ajumba had noticed the 
mattress before, and now he remembered that 
Ogo scarcely ever left it. 

While Ogo was carousing with the chief 
Ajumba sat on the river bank and tried to 
think. Presently his big, black eyes began to 
gleam. He put this and that together, and the 
more he thought, the more confident he was 
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that he knew what Ogo was buying with the 
illicit gin. He nodded his head in satisfaction. 

But how to take advantage of the discovery ? 
He could see by the way the prow sank in 
the water that Ogo could not much increase 
the load and that he would soon turn back 
to the sea to sell his unlawful accumulations. 
He certainly would not take the stream that 
passed the fort, for if he did the lieutenant 
might capture him. 

Ajumba looked at Ogo and his knife, then at 
the big Jekri fellows. Ogo was getting drunk. 
Ajumba felt that he could handle him all right. 
But how about the Jekri?- They: had joined 
the feasting, and he saw them passing bottles 
of gin from hand to hand. Ogo was treating 
them, for he thought that now it was all plain 
sailing, and he wished them to feel well for 
the long trip back to port. 

All the morning Ajumba crouched by the 
dugout, and no one paid any attention to him. 
When at noon Ogo started to say good-by to 
the chief, Ajumba jumped up, climbed into the 
eanoe, which was half afloat, took a paddle 
and established himself in the bow. 

Presently the Jekri began tumbling aboard. 
Their eyes were rolling, and every man was 
grinning foolishly. All this Ajumba noticed. 
Then Ogo swaggered aboard, took up his 





position in the bow on his mattress over the 


¥ 


mysterious bundles and gave the word to go. 
The paddlers faced toward the bow, so that 
Ajumba had Ogo directly in front of him. 

All the afternoon they traveled thus and 
made fairty good progress, for they went with 
the stream. Toward sundown they came to 
where the river divided. The left passage 
passed the fort; Ogo sang out from his mat- 
tress to the steering paddler to take the right 
passage. 

It was now or never with Ajumba. He fas- 
tened his eyes on the row of buttons down the 
yellow waistcoat. Ogo must have read some- 
thing in his face, for he half raised himself on 
his mattress and snarled at Ajumba to change 
plaves with a rear paddler. 

Ajumba did not move. He gripped his paddle 
and fastened his eyes on the long knife in 
Ogo’s trousers. 

Ogo lost his temper and yelled at him. ‘‘ Hey, 
you ugly savage! You Bushman! Get back 
along the canoe!’’ 

Ajumba moved not an inch. Suddenly Ogo 
brought his hippo thong down on Ajumba’s big 
shoulders with a smack that sounded like a 
blunt knife struck into a green apple. Rage— 
horrible, ferocious rage — seized Ajumba. He 
swung up his paddle and before Ogo could 
divine his intention brought it down on Ogo’s 





head. Ogo fell back on the mattress, stunned, 


and in an instant Ajumba had snatched the 
knife and had turned on the Jekri. 

**The left passage! The left passage!’’ he 
yelled. ‘‘I done be boss now. You done listen 
to Ajumba. I am servant of the Great White 
Man, who sees eberyt’ing and hears ebery- 
t’ing. You do like I say, den I tell him you 
plenty good fellas and he no punish you. He 
jus’ punish dis nigger.’’ And Ajumba kicked 
Ogo with his foot. 

The Jekri looked up at the squat, raging 
figure. with the long knife. More potent than 
the knife was Ajumba’s assertion that he was 
acting for the white man. The steering paddler 
brought the nose of the canoe round to the left 
passage. There was something about this ter- 
rible Ajumba that put fear into the paddlers; 
they feH to work and swung down to the fort. 

Seeing that everything was going well, 
Ajumba did not wait for -Neil to give him his 
reward. He bent over Ogo, stripped off the 
wonderful waistcoat and put it on himself. It 
was a struggle to make it meet over his huge, 
deep chest. He put all his strength into the 
attempt, and the garment parted at the seam in 
the back. But with a gurgle of delight Ajumba 
thrust the brass buttons into the buttonholes; 
he did not care a red cent about a hole that he 
could not see. He poised himself in the bow, 
clutching the gunwales with his toes and 





balancing giddily, until he was within shout- 
ing distance of the fort; then he filled his 
lungs and uttered a great shout of triumph. 

*‘Oh, oh, oh! Massa! Ajumba done find out 
eberyt’ing!’’ 

Then it struck him that he had not found 
out everything. He did not know for sure what 
was in the heavy packages under the mat- 
tress. Without a second’s thought he took the 
mattress by a corner, spilled Ogo into the 
bottom of the canoe and tore away the wrap- 
pings of the top bundle. Then he uttered a 
deep gurgle of triumph. He saw ivory. Ogo 
was an ivory poacher; he was buying contra- 
band ivory; with gin he was bribing Obango 
and the other chiefs to set their men to hunting 
down elephants against the law. . 

As the dugout drew in to the beach Ajumba 
yelled in triumph to Neil, who in astonishment 
stood waiting for him there. 

‘**T done bring Ogo, sa-ah. I find out de feast 
was elephant meat; de stuff was laughing 
water; de barter was ivory.’’ 

Neil called his soldiers to take charge of the 
prisoners. Then he turned to Ajumba. ‘‘You’re 
a wonder!’’ he cried. ‘‘You have earned the 
waistcoat, you lovely heathen!’’ 

Ajumba had no tail to wag, but he had a 
face that told exactly how he felt; Neil knew 
that he was in the seventh heaven of happiness. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INFINITELY SMALL 


by Dr. Alexander Findlay, Lrofessor of Chemistry, Unversity of Aberdeen 


EVERAL years ago an imaginative 
S English writer startled his readers by 

boldly announcing one of the greatest 
‘* discoveries ’’ the world had ever seen. He 
announced, in fact, the discovery of a magic 
potion, a draft of which so increased the speed 
of all those processes, mental as well as bodily, 
that constitute what we call life that the task 
of a day became but the work of a second, 
and the infant in the nurse’s arms would pass, 
in a brief span of years, into a ‘‘second child- 
ishness and mere oblivion.’? A wonderful 
potion for the twentieth-century ‘‘hustler’’! 

And yet that story was not a mere unfet- 
tered fiight of fancy. On the contrary, the 
author of the tale merely surrounded with 
the halo of imagery phenomena that science 
has long been acquainted with, and that, in 
the living animal and the vegetable organism, 
in the scientific laboratory and in the manu- 
factory, play a part of preéminent importance. 
Those are the phenomena to which the chemist 
has given the name of catalysis. 

Those phenomena, of great and manifold 
variety, all possess one common characteristic 
—an increase in the speed of chemical changes 
or processes by merely adding some other sub- 
stance that does not itself undergo any change 
in amount or take part, apparently, in the 
chemical process that it accelerates. The added 
substance, the catalyst, as it is called, merely 
unloosens or ‘‘lubricates’’ the reaction, as it 
were, just as oil introduced into the bearings 
of a machine causes the machine to run more 
smoothly, without wearing itself out in the 
process. 

Catalysts exist within the human organism, 
as in every animal and vegetable organism. 
Plants and animals can be regarded as natural 
laboratories in which many complex chemical 
processes are continually being carried out. 
In the plant we have the building up from the 
simple materials derived from the air and 
the soil—carbon dioxide, water vapor, salts— 
the complex compounds—starch, sugars, and 
so forth—that serve as foodstuffs for the animal 
creation, as well as the compounds that give 
to flowers their varied colors and odors. 


USEFUL AGENTS IN NATURE 


N the animal organism there go on unceas- 
ingly those manifold changes whereby the 
food consumed is transformed into the flesh 

and the bone and the blood of the body, and 
whereby the tissues undergo a process of slow 
combustion and so yield energy and heat. 

But those changes and reactions would take 
place too slowly, and the great life processes 
would slow down to the sluggishness of death, 
if it were not that nature makes use of a num- 
ber of catalysts, the so-called enzymes, which 
are themselves produced within the cells of the 
living plant or animal, and which accelerate 
the processes of breaking down and building 
up that are part of the phenomena of life. The 
ptyalin of the saliva, the pepsin of the gastric 
juice, the trypsin of the pancreas, and also the 
diastase.of the sprouting barley corn that con- 
verts starch into malt sugar, are only a few of 
the very numerous catalytic agents that nature 
produces and employs. 

In the domain of inorganic chemistry, also, 
catalysis plays a part of preéminent impor- 
tance. One of the earliest cases of catalytic 
action observed among inorganic materials is 
the remarkable action of metallic platinum 
in accelerating combustion, or the union of 
gases and vapors with oxygen. As early as 1817 


the English chemist, Sir Humphry Davy, dis- 
covered that when a spiral of platinum wire 
was suspended in a vessel containing a little 
alcohol the union of the alcohol vapor with 
the oxygen of the air took place so rapidly 
at the surface of the platinum wire that the 
wire was speedily raised to incandescence, and 
a ‘‘lamp without flame’’ was thus obtained. 


CATALYSTS IN INDUSTRY 


NLIMITED quantities of aleohol vapor 
ean thus be caused to burn rapidly 
by the same piece of platinum, which 

shows no sign of change in the process. So 
also platinum quickens the combustion of hy- 
drogen, carbon monoxide, marsh gas, coal gas 
and other gases. 

A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen can be 
kept indefinitely at the ordinary temperature 
without apparent change; in fact, chemists 
have calculated that the two gases would not 
combine to an appreciable extent even in a 
period of a million million years. But let even 
a small piece of platinum be introduced into 
the gas mixture and combination will imme- 
diately begin at an appreciable rate at the sur- 
face of the metal; and if the platinum be in a 
finely divided form, known as platinum sponge 
or platinum black, the rate of combination: will 
be so great that the platinum will speedily 
become red-hot and will ignite the mixture, 
and the combustion of the two gases will be 
completed in a flash with the violence of an 
explosion. 

This remarkable behavior of finely divided 
platinum found, in 1823, before matches had 
been introduced, a practical application for 
producing fire by allowing a jet of hydrogen 
to impinge on a piece of platinum sponge ex- 
posed to the air. The platinum became red-hot 
and ignited the hydrogen. In more recent years 
attempts were made to utilize spongy platinum 
for the purpose of automatically lighting a jet 
of coal gas, but, owing to the fact that after a 
certain time the plati- 


Since the importance of catalysis has now 
become fully recognized by chemists, the sys- 
tematic search for the most suitable and effec- 
tive catalyst has become a well - established 
part of chemical investigation. Although such 
investigations were at first carried out mainly 
in the interests of pure science, they have now 
extended in very varied directions to industry. 
‘Time is money, ’’ and, since a catalyst enables 
a chemical manufacture to be carried out more 
rapidly, it certainly saves time and in that 
sense therefore ‘‘makes money.”’ Industrial- 
ists have begun to waken to this fact, and in 
recent years, owing to the recognition of the 
value of catalysts, new industries of great im- 
portance have been established. 

I have already pointed out how vital a part 
enzymes play in the economy of nature. They 
play also an essential part/in some of the most 
important industrial processes, more especially 
in the fermentation industries, such as the 
manufacture of alcohol. Certain sugars, such 
as glucose obtained from starch, are capable of 
undergoing a peculiar decomposition that pro- 
duces alcohol, but under ordinary conditions 
the process does not go on to any detectable 
extent. If, however, a small quantity of the 
enzyme zymase, which is secreted by the mi- 
croérganisms known as yeasts, is introduced 
into a solution of glucose, the decomposition 
speedily occurs and alcohol is produced. That, 
of course, is the way in which alcohol, a sub- 
stance of vast industrial and economic impor- 
tance, is usually manufactured. 


VARIED EFFECTS OF CATALYSTS 


Y using different catalysts chemists can 
effect various changes in the same sub- 
stance. The enzyme diastase accelerates 

the conversion of starch into malt sugar; but 
Prof. Fernbach of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris has found that by means of a special 
culture starch can also be decomposed into 





acetone and butyl alcohol. That fact is of the 
highest importance be- 





num ceased to act, they 
failed to attain success. 
In coal gas there are 
small quantities of cer- 
tain substances — im- 
purities we may call 
them — that destroy 
the catalytic power of 
the platinum; they 
‘*poison’’ the catalyst, 
just as the action of 
certain substances poi- 
son the animal organ- 
ism by destroying the 
catalytic action of the 
enzymes. 

The recognition that 
non - livjng inorganic 
catalysts like platinum 
can be ‘*poisoned,’’ as 
you might say, some- 
times by very minute 
traces of certain sub- 
stances, has proved of 
the greatest importance in many of the various 
industrial applications of catalysis. 

By investigating a large number of catalytic 
phenomena chemists have found that no sub- 
stance possesses universal catalytic power; it 


number of reactions; and similarly for any 
given reaction there is generally one substance 





that catalyzes it in a specially efficient manner. 





is a catalyst only for one reaction or for a small. 


cause acetone is a very 
valuable solvent that is 
used in making smoke- 
less powder, and butyl 
alcohol forms the start- 
ing point ina suggested 
process for the artificial 
production of rubber. 

That the presence of 
platinum greatly accel- 
erates the combustion 
of different gases has 
in recent years been 
turned to account in 
producing nitric acid 
from ammonia. Chem- 
ists have long known 
that when a mixture 
of air and ammonia 
is passed over heated 
platinum the ammonia 
burns and forms oxides 
of nitrogen, which 
when dissolved in 
water yield nitric acid. It was, however, only 
in the early years of the present century that 
Prof. Ostwald of Leipzig found the best con- 
ditions for carrying out that process; and in 
Germany during the war many thousand tons 
of nitric acid, a material indispensable in the 
manufacture of explosives, were prepared from 
ammonia by the Ostwald process. 

The catalytic activity of platinum is also 








used in manufacturing another acid of the 
highest importance — sulphuric acid. Nearly 
ninety years ago Peregrine Phillips, a vinegar 
manufacturer of Bristol, England, observed 
that the combination of sulphur dioxide with 
oxygen is greatly accelerated by platinum. 
Since the resulting compound, sulphur trioxide, 
when dissolved in water yields sulphuric acid, 
the discovery seemed to offer an extremely 
valuable method of manufacturing a substance 
of almost universal importance. Difficulties, 
however, arose, and it was not until the closing 
years of the last century that the’ discovery 


‘made by Peregrine Phillips was turned into a 


successful industrial process. 


THE CONTACT PROCESS 


Te make sulphuric acid by this means— 
- the so-called ‘‘contact process’’—a mix- 
ture of sulphur dioxide and air is passed 
through tubes filled with asbestos on which 
finely divided platinum has been deposited. 
The temperature of the tubes is maintained 
at from 400° to 430° C. Under the catalytic 
action of the platinum the combination of the 
sulphur dioxide with the oxygen of the air 
takes place rapidly and almost completely, 
and the sulphur trioxide issues from the ap- 
paratus as a white mist that is then passed 
into a ninety-eight-per-cent solution of sul- 
phuric acid. In that way the chemist obtains 
a pure sulphuric acid as well as the powerful 
fuming sulphuric acid, or ‘‘oleum,’’ as it is 
technically called. That acid is largely used 
in making explosives and dyes, and through 
the exigencies of the war the use of the con- 
tact process was very greatly extended. 

The first attempts to develop the contact 
process failed because the platinum scon lost 
its catalytic activity. Investigators found that 
the loss of activity was owing to the presence 
in the sulphur dioxide of an impurity that 
‘*poisoned’’ the platinum. That impurity was 
found to be arsenic derived from the iron 
pyrites used as the source of the sulphur 
dioxide. When it was completely removed the 
process was entirely successful. 

In quite another direction we meet with a 
catalytic action that has recently found a very 
important application. Fats and oils are, as 
everyone knows, among the most important 
materials with which nature supplies us. Not 
only are fats and oils essential constituents of 
human food, but they are also materials from 
which we are able to prepare glycerin, soap 
and other substances. 


NEED FOR SOLID FATS 


T has long been known—the French chem- 
I ist, Chevreul, made the discovery early 

in the last century—that the animal and 
vegetable fats and-oils are compounds of glyc- 
erin with various acids, such as palmitic acid, 
stearic acid and oleic acid. At the ordinary 
temperature the glycerin compounds of palmitic 
and stearic acids are solids and constitute the 
main part of hard animal fat such as beef suet. 
The glycerin compound of oleic acid is a liquid. 
Owing to the greatly increased production in 
recent years of margarine and similar butter 
substitutes derived mainly from animal fats, 
the supply of solid fats necessary for man- 
ufacturing soap diminished, and it became 
highly important to discover a means whereby 
the liquid oils, which are unsuitable for mak- 
ing soap, could be converted into solid fats. 





Theoretically, the problem is comparatively 
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easy. The liquid oils differ from the fats in 
containing less hydrogen; they are what are 
called unsaturated compounds. If the neces- 
sary amount of hydrogen could be made to 


| 
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ammonia directly from nitrogen and hydrogen. 
Chemists have long known that nitrogen and 
hydrogen are quite inert toward each other at 
the ordinary temperature, but that if the tem- 


combine with these unsaturated compounds, perature is raised the two gases combine and 


the liquid oils would be converted into solid 
fats. Although it was not difficult to carry out 
the conversion of an oil into a fat on a small 
scale, the conversion could not be carried out 
with commercial success until it was found 
that finely divided nickel acts as an efficient 
catalyst. In the presence of that metal, the 
liquid oils, such as olive oil, linseed oil, fish oil 
and so forth, readily combine with hydrogen 
and become converted into solid fats suitable 
for use in making soap. The discovery of this 
catalytic activity of nickel promises to be one 
of inestimable value. Not only does it give a 
fresh source of the raw material necessary for 
manufacturing soap, but by stimulating the 
cultivation of oil-producing plants it may exer- 
cise an important influence on the development 
of the countries where such plants grow. 

As a last example of the industrial applica- 
tion of catalysis we shall choose one that is 
of the highest importance—the production of 


OHN 
BARINGS 
HOUSE 


Chapter Three. A search of the 
house yields two curious documents 


LIZABETH had a great deal of time 
K to think on the way home. Old Joe, 

having traveled fifty miles in the last 
three days, could not be persuaded to go 
faster than a slow walk. But Elizabeth did 
not think very connectedly. Mind and soul 
were weary; her troubles presented them- 
selves rather as a dull, undefined pain than 
as a sharp anxiety. Things could wait, she 
said to herself. 

It would be necessary of course for her 
to tell Herbert, and she trembled for the 
effect upon him. She had feared for weeks 
that his very nature had been affected by 
his illness, and that instead of becoming a 
man he would remain a sort of dependent 
child. But what she had heard that day 
threw another light on his condition. Could 
it be that it was an inherited weakness, the 
result of the shame that their mother must 
have felt? Their mother had been a woman 
of strong will, but might it not be that her 
grief and anxiety had affected Herbert? 
She must have felt her father’s act to be 
a disgrace —it could not otherwise have 
been. From that poor mother Elizabeth had 
learned to love her country. 

But not even the word of Col. Thomas 
and the printed assertion of a book could . 
in an hour or two alter the conscious and 
unconscious convictions of Elizabeth’s life. 
The belief that you have been ‘‘well-born’’ 
is not easily yielded, even though you may 
have hitherto felt no conscious satisfaction 
in the fact. When, at last, she turned Joe 
in upon the grassy drive, her lips were set. 

‘**T do not believe it,’’ she said stubbornly. 

Herbert came to meet her and to take 
the horse. He glanced back over his 
shoulder into the woods. All day poor 
Herbert had been looking over his 
shoulder. 

‘Well, Elizabeth, ’’ he asked nervously, 
‘twhat did you find out?’’ 

‘*We’ll talk after we have had supper, ’’ 
said Elizabeth cheerfully. ‘‘You remem- 
ber mother used to say that ‘ empty 
stomachs make cowards.’ ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ agreed Herbert, and he 
led old Joe away. 

Sometimes through the meal he looked at 
Elizabeth uneasily, but most of the time he 
seemed to be occupied with some trouble of his 
own. Herbert had had that day a peculiar 
kind of anonymous communication meant for 
him alone, and he was meditating upon it. 

When the supper dishes were put away, the 
two sat down on the doorstep. Elizabeth sighed. 
The lovely weather continued ; the rising moon 
shone once more over the beautiful plain; the 
whippoorwills called mysteriously in the dark 
woods. 

‘*This is the home of my soul—the earthly 
home at least,’’ said Elizabeth to herself. Then 
she laid her hand on Herbert’s knee. ‘‘ Things 
are a little worse than I imagined, dear. I 
visited the old gentleman, and he tells me that 
our grandfather is supposed to have helped the 
Confederates when they came into this county, 
to have advised them—and also to have guided 
them. That was common report about here for 
many years. He disappeared with them and 
never returned. I suppose that must have been 
pretty well forgotten in all this time, especially 











form appreciable amounts of ammonia. But 
the rate at which the combination takes place 
is so slow that the process is useless for the 
industrial production of ammonia. Clearly, 
therefore, the first requirement was the dis- 
covery of a suitable catalyst that would allow 
the reaction to be carried out sufficiently fast 
at a low temperature. As the result of a pro- 
longed investigation by Prof. Haber in Ger- 
many, the metal osmium and certain other 
substances were found to be catalysts, and the 
industrial production of ammonia directly from 
hydrogen<and the nitrogen of the air was after- 
wards successfully developed. In this manu- 
facturing process, the details of which are kept 
secret, a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
under a pressure of from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred atmospheres, is circulated 
over the catalyst contained in a tube heated 
to about 930° F. After passing over the cat- 
alyst, the gases, which now contain a certain 
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proportion of ammonia, pass through a tube 
immersed in a freezing mixture that liquefies 
the ammonia, while the unchanged nitrogen 
and hydrogen are made to circulate again 
over the catalyst. _ 

Although the manufacture of ammonia by 
this process began only in 1913, hundreds of 
thousands of tons of ammonia were annually 
produced by means of it in Germany during 
the war. The ammonia was then used in 
making nitric acid according to the Ostwald 
process already described. If, indeed, it had not 
been for thos2 two processes, Germany could 
not have carried on the war, for without them 
it could not have had in sufficient quantity the 
nitric acid that is indispensable in making 
explosives. Germany, moreover, has thereby 
rendered itself independent of all other coun- 
tries for the supply of the nitrogen compounds 
that are necessary for its agriculture. Surely 
those facts should be enough in themselves to 
prove the importance of catalysis. 

One of the most remarkable and noteworthy 
facts about catalysis is that the effect produced 
is out of all proportion to the amount of the 
catalyst producing it. We are accustomed in 


ELIZABETH STOOD LOOKING UP AT THE INSCRIPTION. SUDDENLY A TEAR 
ROLLED DOWN HER CHEEK 


as the family had gone away; 
but a little while ago a book 
was published, The Recollec- 
tions and Letters of General 
Adams. This Confederate gen- 
eral said that John Baring 
had given them information 
about roads. That is why the 
people here hate us!’’ 

“Tt isn’t our fault!’’ 

‘io, ”” 

‘*What shall we do?”’ 

‘‘We won’t do anything right away. We’re 
here, and we can live even if people won’t 
buy our things. Our trees are engaged, and 
we’ll set them out. We —’’ 

“Oh, let’s go away!’’ cried Herbert. ‘‘We 
should never be happy; we should never see 
anything but scowling faces. ’’ 

‘*We shouldn’t make ourselves happy by 
going away,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘The day would 
come when we’d regret it. And at any rate we 
won’t go unless things get worse. I won’t be 
driven away, whether the story is true or un- 
true. ’’ 

‘Do you think there’s a chance that it might 
not be true?’’ faltered Herbert. 

‘*T don’t believe it yet,’’ said Elizabeth 
stoutly. 

‘*Why not, Elizabeth ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know exactly. I don’t believe it.’’ 

‘*Do you think we could make investigations 
and prove it untrue ?’’ 

‘Tt might be possible. ’’ 

Elizabeth was pleased. Herbert did not often 
make original suggestions on any matter. 





‘*T’]1 do all the work on the place,’’ offered 
Herbert, looking uneasily over his shoulder. 
‘*That is, if you have to go away anywhere. 
We haven’t papers or records of any kind, 
have we?’’ 

‘*Nothing. ’’ 

‘*And you’re sure mother never said any- 
thing ?’’ 

Elizabeth’s brow puckered. 

‘*T can’t remember that she did. I’ve been 
trying to think. It must have been too dread- 
ful to talk about, and I wonder her heart didn’t 
break. ’’ 

Elizabeth looked quickly back into the dark 
hall as if she could see there a lonely figure. 

‘*Have you any plan, Elizabeth?’’ 

‘*No, except that I thought of hunting 
through the house.. Years and years have 
passed, but there might be something. There 
might be a nook or cranny that had escaped 
the renters and that has escaped us.’ 

‘*What do you think you might find?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Now let’s 
go to bed.’’ 

The next day offered itself as a suitable 
time for indoor occupation. The fine weather 
had broken, and rain fell steadily. The plain 
was gray, the woods were dim, there was all 
about the sound of running water — water 
dripping from the eaves and falling from the 
sky and running rapidly in the brook near 
the house. 

‘* We’ll begin in the cellar,’’ said Eliza- 
beth. 

The cellar, explored inch by inch with the aid 
of lantern and candle, yielded nothing except 








ordinary life to judge of the importance of a 
thing by the amount of space it takes up, just 
as we measure a ship by its displacement; but 
the phenomena of catalysis teach us the im- 
portance of the infinitely small. 

What is the explanation of catalysis? Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot in all cases say. In the 
ease of platinum, for example, it seems prob- 
able that the reacting gases are in some way 
condensed on the surface of the metal and so 
enabled to combine more readily; but that is 
searcely a full and satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomenon. In other cases chemists have 
shown that the catalyst forms unstable com- 
pounds with the reacting substances, and that 
those compounds then undergo a decomposi- 
tion with re-formation of the catalyst; and, in 
the absence of anything better, that explana- 
tion is now generally extended to other cases 
of catalysis. To rescue the phenomena of ca- 
talysis from the realm of the mysterious, the 
inexplicable, to which they had been relegated 
by the earlier chemists, is therefore one of the 
great tasks before the investigator; and by 
applying catalysis to industry we can look for 
still greater triumphs in the future. 


Cy Elsie 
Singmaster 


resolutions that it should be thoroughly 
whitewashed as soon as possible. 

‘*We can store bushels and barrels of 
stuff there,’’ said Elizabeth as they came 
upstairs. ‘‘Now the first floor. ’’ 

Beside the fireplace in the parlor were two 
deep cupboards for wood. Elizabeth scruti- 
nized them earnestly to make sure that they 
contained no secret compartments. But the 
interior of them was plastered smooth. 

On the first floor there were no other 
cupboards or closets except in the rooms 
occupied as a kitchen and as bedrooms, 
which had been lived in for too many weeks 
to hold any secrets. 

At the top of the first flight of stairs 
Elizabeth stood still. 

‘* Herbert, this place has possibilities! 
See all these rooms; how easily we could 
make this a comfortable place for quiet 
people in summer! We could pipe water 
down from one of the springs. I wonder 
whether John Baring had ever thought of 
that!’’ 

Elizabeth went into the first room. It 
was large and bare and offered no place of 
secret storage. She passed into the next, 
and there, for a moment, she forgot the pur- 
pose of her search. The view from the front 
door was extensive, but from the second 
floor you could look over a spur of the 
mountain to the right and see other miles 
of rain-drenched plain. 

‘¢There isn’t anything here, Elizabeth,’’ 
said Herbert. 

‘*No, nothing. Now we’ll try the attic. 
That’s the traditional hiding place for 
documents. ’’ : 

The attic was as bare as the rest of the 
house. If the Baring family had left any 
property there, it had been long since re- 
-moved by the suceessive -renters. Herbert 
brought a candle from downstairs, and they 
crept into the low cubby-holes under the 
slanting roof. Mud wasps’ nests and spider 
webs rewarded them. 

‘*There is really nothing,’’ said Herbert 
drearily. 

‘* Yes, there is!’’ cried Elizabeth. ‘‘ Here 
is writing on this beam. I can’t quite stretch 
to it, Herbert. What does it say ?’’ 

The candle in Herbert’s nervous hand 
shook. 

‘I’m afraid you’ll be disappointed,’’ said 
he after a glance. ‘‘It doesn’t say anything 
about the battle. ’’ 

‘*What does it say ?’’ 

““Tt says, ‘I have built this house the best I 
know. God bless those who go in and out.’ 
It’s signed ‘John Baring.’ ’’ 

Elizabeth stood looking up at the inscription. 
Suddenly a tear rolled down her cheek. 

‘*T don’t believe he was a traitor,’’ said she. 
‘*T believe he was a good man.’’ 

They went carefully over each beam and 
crept again into the dusty cupboards. 

‘*Now we’ll go to the barn, ’”’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*What do you expect to find there?’* 

“*T don’t know—very likely nothing at all; 
but I’m going.’’ 

As Elizabeth had left the attic for the last 
spot to visit in the house, so she left the 
barn chamber as the most promising quarter 
of the barn. It was a large room on the main 
floor, which had evidently been used at one 
time asa living room, for there was an opening 
in the wall for a stovepipe. 

‘‘T think the hired man usually lived in the 
barn chamber, ’’ she said. ‘‘ And I suppose the 
harness was kept in these cupboards. This 
could easily be put in order for our chauffeur. ’”’ 

Herbert smiled faintly. He had opened the 
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door of one of the cupboards and drew out an 
old map, which he held up before his sister. 

‘*There’s nothing in here but this, Eliza- 
beth,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you want to see it?’’ 

‘‘Let’s unroll it. I wonder what map it is.’’ 

Then Herbert grew white. It was an old | 
map of Adams County. From its eentre Gettys- 
burg and the surrounding country had been 
cut; the slashes looked as if they had been 
made hastily with a large knife. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Herbert?’’ 

‘*Do you suppose he showed them with this, 
or gave them this piece ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘1 prefer to think 
that some one cut that out to hide or destroy 
it. They might not have been able to destroy 
the whole map quickly. It signifies nothing 
whatever. ’’ 

Herbert looked at her white face and shook 

his head. 
- After two days of rain the sky cleared. 
Brother and sister rested on the doorstep at 
the end of a long day. They had not spoken 
again of the writing or of the old map. Herbert 
wondered whether Elizabeth was now con- 
vinced. Elizabeth sat silently drinking in the 
beauty of the evening. A faint gold showed 
where the moon would rise. 

‘Elizabeth !’’ 

‘What is it?’’ 

‘* That man is watching us again with his 
dog and his gun. I can see him quite plain. ’’ 

Elizabeth lifted her voice. All her depres- 
sion and anxiety were transmuted into anger 
against these disturbers of her peace. 

**T told Col. Thomas in Gettysburg about 
the men who are prowling about,’’ said she 
loudly and distinctly. ‘‘ He said the state police 
would be up here the minute I complained. 
From what I hear, there are enough crimes in 
the past to put these men where they won’t 
bother us. They can be punished for those 
even if they don’t do anything to us.”’ 

For a while there was not a sound. 

‘*T didn’t see him go, but he’s gone,’’ said 
Herbert in a whisper. 

He clasped his hands tightly. Again he 
had had his anonymous greeting, and again 
by herculean effort of will he’had kept it from 
Elizabeth. It was not only because of its igno- 
minious character. It was because at last 
Herbert was beginning to see his dependence. 
This was, moreover, his own trouble; it was 
not Elizabeth’s, or a trouble common to them 
both. 

‘*T don’t suppose they’ ve had much chance, ’’ 
said Elizabeth at last; then she added bitterly, 
‘*‘When I first saw this man I thought perhaps 
we might help the women and children of such 
people. But now —’’ 

Elizabeth let her chin sink to her clasped 
hands. 

‘*Have you any other plan ?’”’ asked Herbert. 

‘* Yes, I have. I’m going to talk to the 
neighbors. ’’ 

‘‘What neighbors?’”’ - 

‘*T am going all round this country, and 
wherever there is an old person I’ll find out 
what he knows about John Baring. There 
must be seme who remember him, and he must 
have had some friends among them who could 
give us a clue,’’ 

‘*What kind of clue?’’ 

‘*Well, somebody might have lived here and 
have heard him refuse to guide the Confed- 
erates. The Confederates might then have 
killed him or carried him away, or he might 
have met with an accident. Somebody might 
have some testimony about his loyalty.’’ 

‘* But the book said he had given them 
information!’’ 


‘The general might have been mistaken; — 


some one else might have given them the 
information. ’’ 

Herbert shook his head. You could not move 
Elizabeth when she believed that she was right. 

‘*The people might shame you or insult 
you,’’ said Herbert. 

‘*They can’t do either. ’’ 

‘*When are you going to start?’’ 

‘*To-morrow morning. I’m going to leave 
you to guard the property. ’’ 

Herbert looked at her, startled. His short 
period of courage had passed. Again he was 
about to speak; then he covered his lips with 
his hand as if forcibly to restrain himself. 
The words that he choked back were, ‘‘Don’t 
leave me alone, Elizabeth!’’ He rose filled with 
despair. When Elizabeth called good night to 
him he did not answer, being certain that he 
could not command his voice. He went into 
his room and shut the door and went to bed. 
But he did not sleep. 

It was a long time before Elizabeth closed 
her eyes. Her mind traveled beyond her visits 
to the neighbors. 

‘‘When I have done that, what then?’’ said 
she. ‘If that fails, what can I do?’’ 

It was not merely the rehabilitation of John 
Baring that depended on the success of Eliza- 
beth’s plans; it was livelihood itself. Elizabeth 
saw in her first drowsiness rows of young 
trees standing in attitudes that were humanly 
expectant, awaiting planters who did not come. 
Elizabeth was at once wide-awake. Suppose 
that no one would work for John Baring’s 
grandchildren ! 

‘‘I have signed the contract for the trees,’’ 
said she. ‘‘It would really mean ruin!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BOGARDUS, THE WEASEL 


C8y Clayton H. Ernst 
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R. RAMSEY, I want fo go where I 
can do the most g 

Sidney Gledhill looked the state 
warden square in the eyes and did not smile 
as he answered the question. 

The state warden was a medium - sized, 
middle-aged man with a quick, decisive manner 
and a tanned face that was evidence that he 
had not always sat at a desk in the capitol. He 
returned young Gledhill’s straight look and 
for a moment said nothing. When he spoke it 
was with the voice of one who has considered 
a serious question and has determined to take 
a chance. 

‘*Ever hear of Jack Bogardus?’’ 

‘* Yes,’? said Sidney. ‘‘ I’ve heard he is 
making the upper Madawa his headquarters. ’’ 

‘So they say; perhaps he’s there, and per- 
haps he isn’t. You can go up and see—if you 
think you want to tackle a real job first off. A 
couple of French trappers brought word that 
they’d seen him two months ago where Black 
Diamond Stream joins the Madawa near the 
boundary. Ever been in there?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said*Sidney, ‘‘but I can find it.’’ 

‘*You know why we want him,’’ said the 
warden. ‘‘He’s been break- 
ing game laws for years, 
but the real reason is that 
he shot Johnny Lebeau in a 
fight last summer at High- 
land Lake. He doesn’t know 
you’re a deputy, and you 
may get away with the 
trick. Does it sound too big 
to you?’’ 

**No,’’ said Sidney. 

The tone in which he 
spoke the monosyllable 
brought the flicker of a 
smile to the corners of the 
warden’s mouth. 

‘*All right!’’ he said and 
slapped the desk with his 
hand. ‘‘Go get him! You’ve 
had a lot of experience in . 
the woods for a young chap, 
and you’re big and strong; 
but listen to what I tell 
you: Carry your gun where you can cet at it 
quick and don’t be afraid to shoot if you have 
to. Bogardus is a weasel—a black-hearted, 
slippery weasel. Three years ago, when he 
was trapping beaver on Teeley’s River, Steve 
Whiting went in to get him—and never came 
out. Perhaps Steve got drowned; perhaps he 
ran into something that came out of a rifle 
barrel. No one’ll ever know. So look sharp, 
listen sharp, move sharp—and get him. ’”’ 

**So long!’’ said Sidney and walked out of 
the building into the cold midwinter afternoon. 
One of his ambitions had been realized. He 
had been sworn in as a fish and game warden 
and deputy sheriff, and the badge that was 
the emblem of his new trust was pinned on the 
inside of his coat out of sight but where it 
could be reached quickly enough if needed. He 
was the youngest warden in the state, but he 
appeared to be thoroughly capable of enforcing 
the law, for he was strongly built and he had 
a fearless, resolute look in his gray eyes. 

At noon three days later he found himself 





LIKE A PANTHER 
HE LEAPED 
FOR IT 














looking straight at the muzzle of a rifle that | 

was held unwaveringly within a dozen feet of 

his eyes. He had been tricked; like a child he 
had been tricked! 

An hour before on his way down Cherry 
Mountain into the valley of the Madawa he 
had discovered a snowshoe trail. The marks in 
the fleecy half inch of snow that had fallen 
during the night were fresh, and it was evident 
that the trail had been used frequently, for 
there were many old snowshoe tracks. Sidney 
had surmised that this was the trail to the 
cabin of Jack Bogardus. He had intended to 
make a quick job of it—to get the ‘‘drop’’ on 
the lawbreaker and start out of the woods 
immediately with his captive. Holding his 
rifle ready, he had come softly down the trail, 
peering ahead, taking every precaution to be 
unseen and unheard. 

Like a thunderclap out of a clear sky a voice 
with the menace of death in it had sounded 
behind him almost in his ear. ‘‘ Drop yer gun!’’ 
were the words; and Gledhill had obeyed. 

Stepping out from behind a tree 
beside the trail was a man whom the 
new warden instantly recognized as 
Jack Bogardus. He had never seen 
the outlaw before, but there was no 
mistaking him. Each feature fitted the 
description — the ugly birthmark on 
his chin, the piercing black eyes, 
the short, compact body. Sidney even 
noticed the three-fingered left hand. 
He could not imagine how any human 
being could have detected his stealthy 
approach; the thought brought him 
the disquieting conviction that he was 
in the hands of an almost superhu- 
manly clever woodsman. 

He never knew that chance had been 
in part responsible for his undoing—that 
Bogardus had thought of an old marten 
trap and had gone back diagonally from 
the trail to visit it. But Sidney realized 
that he had given himself away ; his stealth 
had betrayed that he was man hunting. 

**Lift yer hands! Now move on! Stop!’’ 

Sidney obeyed the orders, knowing that his 
life depended on it. He raised his arms over 
his head, took three steps and halted. Behind 
him he heard the outlaw pick up the rifle, 
and he expected to get a bullet in his back. 

**March!’’ 

Sidney moved up the trail holding his hands 
above him and looking straight ahead. After 
walking a quarter of a mile he came in sight 
of a log cabin that stood in a clearing on the 
bank of a frozen stream. Outside the door 
Bogardus halted him and, putting down the 
extra rifle, made sure that he carried no re- 
volver. When he had satisfied himself on that 
seore he ordered Gledhill to take off his snow- 
shoes, open the door and go in. Bogardus fol- 
lowed close behind and commanded the warden 
to sit down on the edge of a bunk that was 
built into a corner of the cabin. 

Until this moment the outlaw had said noth- 
ing except to give orders, but now as he sat 
on a bench beside the sheet-iron stove and put 
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wood on the fire he suddenly became voluble. 
‘*‘Ha! Sent a boy to catch me, a young fool! 
Here, toss yer badge!’’ 

Sidney hesitated for an instant and then 
unpinned his badge and tossed it to his captor. 

Bogardus caught it with a laugh and pinned 
it on his shirt. ‘‘See!’’ he cried. ‘‘I wear it; 
me, Jack Bogardus—sheriff, game warden, fish 
warden !’’ 

‘*What are you going to do?’’ asked Sidney. 

Bogardus looked at him and smiled with an 
evil leer. 

‘*You’ll find out plenty quick. Young feller, 
you’re never goin’ back—never !’’ 

A little spasm ran down Sidney’s spine, and 
he felt suddenly sick at heart. The thought of 
the utter failure he had made sickened him as 
much as the thought of death. He had bungled 
his first big chance—it would be his last chance 
if Bogardus, the weasel, had his way. 

‘‘Why didn’t you shoot me back there in the 
trail ?’’ he asked, trying to keep his voice calm. 

Bogardus laughed. ‘**‘ You think I’m fool? 
Spill blood in place where some one find 
it? There’s better places. One time another 
feller —’’ He paused and laughed again. 

Sidney, waiting for him to finish what he 
had started to say, suddenly thought of Steve 
Whiting, the deputy who had never come back. 

Slipping the cartridges from Sidney’s rifle, 
the outlaw set the weapon away on a shelf. 
Never for an instant did his own gun leave 
his hands, and all the while he kept an eye on 
the young warden; there was no fraction of a 
second in which Sidney could have success- 
fully made an aggressive move. 

‘*Come here,’’ said Bogardus, picking up a 
metal bucket and setting it near the door. ‘‘Go 
down to the brook and get me water. I’m goin’ 
to boil me some tea before we start on our —’’ 

He left the sentence unfinished and watched 
warily as Sidney picked up the pail and walked 
down to the brook. — 

The warden filled the bucket at a hole in 
the ice and, straightening, looked back at the 
cabin. Bogardus, holding his rifle across his 
arm, leaned in the doorway, which was within 
three feet of the east corner of the building. 
The only window was a yard or two from the 
right-hand side of the door. As Sidney started 
back with the pail he saw something that at 
first seemed to be of no importance—a path in 
the snow along the front of the cabin under 
the eaves and along the two sides. He was far 
enough away to see that it apparently turned 
the two corners at the rear. Probably Bogardus 
had been re-chinking the logs of the cabin. 
Here was a faint ray of hope. 

As Sidney approached the cabin he began to 
tremble; everything depended on catching the 
outlaw off his guard. 

‘*Huh!”’ said Bogardus, seeing the evident 
fear of his victim ; and when Sidney was within 
three feet of the doorway, the outlaw lowered 
his rifle slightly and took-a step backward to 
let him pass. 

In the same instant the warden with a 
lightning-quick movement hurled the pail of 
water at his captor and flung himself toward 
the nearest corner of the cabin. He had rightly 
guessed that Bogardus would shoot. The rifle 
cracked, but the bullet only tore a hole in the 
side of Sidney’s coat. He gained the corner 
and dashed for the rear of the cabin. His life 
depended on his turning the second corner 
before Bogardus turned the first. 

He did it and ran along the back wall, think- 
ing hard. He was playing that old game of 
tag round the house, and the prize and the 
forfeit were life and death. His one chance 
was to do the unexpected. In that old game it 
was a favorite trick to dash madly round a 
corner, stop suddenly, turn and retrace your 
steps. Like a flash it came to Sidney that 
Bogardus, the wily, would expect him to do 
that very thing—and that the outlaw himself 
would pause for a moment at the east side of 
the cabin and wait for him to appear. 

Straining every muscle Gledhill ran on round 
the cabin, turned the third corner, and the 
fourth, and was again at the front. Bogardus 
was not in sight. Sidney’s goal now was the 
cabin door, twenty feet away. Like a panther 
he leaped for it, but even as he gained the 
opening he heard his enemy coming round the 
corner only a yard away. In the same second 
in which he sprang to the shelter of the door- 
way he sprang out again upon Bogardus. 

The outiaw’s rifle exploded so close to the 
warden’s head that the charge burned his 
cheek, but Bogardus went down with Sidney 
on top, and they fought it out in a cloud of 
flying snow. When the fight was over, the out- 
law lay unconscious from a thump on the head, 
and Sidney was bleeding at the nose. 

Bogardus, the weasel, found himself bound 
with his hands behind his back when he re- 
gained consciousness. 

‘*We’ll have some tea and a bite to eat,’’ 
said Gledhill, ‘‘and then we’ll mosey along.’’ 

Three days later Sidney Gledhill arrived at 
the Lakeville jail with his prisoner. 
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AT THE OPENING OF A GREAT SHOE 
SALE IN BOSTON 


FACT AND COMMENT 


0 not specialize too much, lest your strength 
become your weakness. 


He pelts each Dog that barks at him, and so 
Has Time for Naught but finding Stones to 
throw. 


T is better to be the best of a low family 
than to be the worst of a high family. 


CERTAIN washerwoman in Pennsylvania 
has common sense. When informed that 
she is one of three heirs to the estate of a 
relative who died recently in Sweden, she 
merely remarked that she would continue to 
wash for her customers as usual; she had not 
received the money and was going to take no 
chance. 
ROM every continent and from every na- 
tion the mails, the telephone, the telegraph 
and the wireless bring NEWS. It comes from 
the north across the Canadian border, from 
the east across the Atlantic, from the west 
across the Pacific, from the south across the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Mexican border. It is 
well named: N(orth), East), W(est), S(outh). 


SCOUT executive, writing to the Sun and 
New York Herald from a camp where 
this summer two thousand boys will be taught 
to avoid ivy poisoning, says that wherever 
poison ivy grows nature provides a remedy 
in the form of jewelweed. If the weed is 
crushed to a pulp and applied soon enough to 
parts that have come in contact with the ivy, 
it will, he says, prevent the poison from taking 
effect. 
HE packers, having learned the severe les- 
son of the dangers of Bacillus botulinus, 
are taking pains to sterilize their ripe olives, 
and government experts say that it once more 
is safe to eat them; but it probably will be 
long before olives really reéstablish themselves 
in the favor of the public. So many people 
are afraid to eat ripe olives that the business 
of packing them is virtually destroyed, and 
even the sale of green olives is seriously 
affected. 
NOVEL taxicab, which is particularly 
economical because it has only three 
wheels and so saves the wear on a fourth tire, 
has just appeared in Germany. The single 
wheel in front turns from side to side like the 
front wheel of a bicycle and, like the motor 
wheels that are familiar in this country, car- 
ries the engine; thus it serves both to steer 
the cab and to draw it. The curious vehicle 
goes thirty miles on a gallon of gasoline and 
can maintain a speed of forty - five miles an 
hour. : 
[\WENTY states have been codperating with 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor in a ‘‘ stay-in-school 
campaign’’ to abolish child labor by providing 
suitable education as well as by prohibiting 
employment; and in the fall they are to con- 
duct a ‘‘back-to-school campaign’’ to round up 
the children who fail to report at the beginning 
of the school year. Vacation work influences so 
many children to leave school before they are 
equipped to enter skilled occupations that it 
has been found advisable to take active meas- 
ures to stop the tendency. 


HIS summer Canada is celebrating with 

elaborate pageants in virtually every city 
of the Dominion the two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The adventure and romance in 
the history of the company, which has played 
such an important part in the history of 
Canada, have thrilled schoolboys for many 
generations. Its hunters and trappers have 
won immense wealth from the northern wil- 
derness ; towns and cities have grown up round 
its posts and forts; and to an extent equaled 
only by the East India Company it has helped 
to build an empire. 


HE serene life of a certain Missouri min- 

ister is a tribute to his own character and 
sincerity and to the faithfulness of his people, 
none of whom are wealthy and most of whom 
are farmers. They believe that it is their 
duty, not to pay their minister a salary, but 
to take care of him; by gifts of clothing, farm 
products and money they enable him to live 





well and to do the work to which he has been 
called. Although he receives no regular income 
whatever, neither he nor any of his family has 
ever lacked the comforts of life. He lives in a 
modern home with a large lawn and keeps 
a good automobile that he drives from one to 
another of the different parishes that he serves 
every week. 
o.8 


THE DECLINE IN PRICES 


HE month of May was marked-by a 

| sudden pause in the advance in prices 

that had gone on almost uninterruptedly 

since the beginning of the war. In June indeed 

the prices in some commodities ceased to fall 

and began to rise again; but the prices of 
others continued to drop. 

The statistical bureau of. the government 
gives each month its average for the prices of 
328 commodities in the American market. The 
average price for the full year 1914 is first 
taken as 100 and the ratio of subsequent 
averages to it are then figured. The computa- 
tion shows for the full year 1915 an average of 
101; for 1916 an average of 124; for 1917 one 
of 174 and for 1918 one of 197. The average for 
the single month of December, 1918, was 207; 
by April of 1920 it had risen to 266. 

What happened in May was that large de- 
partment stores in almost every city of the 
United States suddenly announced reductions 
in the prices of dry goods and clothing that 
ranged from 20 to 50 per cent. It was note- 
worthy that the principal decline occurred in 
retail prices; but in June prices in some of 
the large wholesale markets, such as the cotton 
market, declined heavily. 

Both movements took the consuming public 
by surprise, because it had begun to believe 
in 1919 that nothing could stop the advance in 
prices. Four convincing reasons had been given 
for that advance: the actual scarcity of many 
kinds of goods since the war; the crippled 
production of Europe, which forced its mer- 
chants to buy unusual amounts in this coun- 
try; the greatly increased cost of labor, which 
had to be added to prices; and the huge infla- 
tion of the paper currencies of the world, an 
influence that always tends to move prices 
upward. 

What, then, was the reason for the sudden 
decline in prices during May and June? The 
merchants explained it by saying that the 
public was refusing to buy at the high prices. 
That is largely true, though it is also true 
that the general public had been economizing 
and cutting down its expenditure for many 
months. But it is probable that the sudden and 
very great advance in rents in the early months 
of the present year increased living costs to 
such an extent as to compel even more drastic 
economies. 

But there was another reason, not clearly 
foreseen except on the financial markets. In 
the business world production and distribution 
and retailing are largely conducted with money 
borrowed from the banks, and with the begin- 
ning of 1920 the rate of interest on merchants’ 
loans became very high. In May it went to 
seven ‘per cent or higher, a rate that except 
in times of actual panic had not been seen in 
New York for nearly fifty years. 

To experienced bankers that abnormal dear- 
ness of money caused little surprise. It re- 
flected, first, the enormous waste of real capital 
in the war; second, the absorption in the huge 
war loans of savings that would usually have 
been flowing into the money market through 
the banks; and, third, the fact that with a 
constant advance in prices and wages mer- 
chants have to use a proportionately greater 
amount of money to conduct the same amount 
of business. 

That meant not merely that it cost more to 
borrow money, but that some borrowers might 
be unable to get what they needed. That was 
particularly true of those who were holding 
unusually large amounts of goods with a view 
to selling them at an advance. But when 
people in that position could not renew their 
loans at the banks, they had no recourse except 
to sell the goods at the best prices obtainable. 
In New York the situation was illustrated in 
June by one sale at lower prices in a large 
public salesroom of $5,000,000 worth of shoes 
and by another sale of nearly $4,000,000 worth 
of clothing. 

The interesting question now is whether the 
downward movement of prices will continue 
throughout the year. It is a somewhat puzzling 
question. The money scarcity and the high 
rates on loans seem likely to last into the 
fall. On the other hand, there is the possi- 
bility that lower prices will cause reduced pro- 
duction and thus bring about actual scarcity 
in many kinds of merchandise. The outcome 
will depend on which of the two influences is 





the stronger; perhaps also on the ability of the 
consuming public to continue to refuse to buy 
except at reduced prices. 
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VACATIONS AT HOME 


4 “NHERE are people who take vacations in 
the winter, or in the spring, or in the 
fall, just as there are people who work at 

night and sleep by day. But for most of us 

the summer, or some part of the summer, has 
always been the vacation season. This year 
the high cost of living has prevented many 
persons from putting aside a vacation fund. 

What shall they do with thé holiday period 

that is confronting them? 

We shall not offer suggestions of a sort to 
prick people on to make a sacrifice. We shall 
not urge those who are hesitating and unen- 
thusiastic over the vacation outlook to spend 
their time gardening or working on farms in 
order that the threatened food shortage may 
be averted. We have in mind those whose 
vacations are too brief to permit them to be 
very serviceable as gardeners or farm hands 
and whose employment is sufficiently exacting 
to make a period of relaxation desirable. Let 
us assume that they will have to stay at home 
this summer, and that the various sports and 
games, such as baseball, golf and tennis, are 
not available for their diversion. : 

There are three things that the vacationist 
who must stay at home in the city can do. 
One is to make daily excursions on foot into 
the surrounding country as far as his will and 
strength will carry him. A walking trip daily 
with the same point of departure and return 
may seem dull. But there are very few people 
who know their own cities well and still fewer 
who are thoroughly familiar with the sur- 
rounding country. To take a different ten- or 
twelve-mile walk every day for two weeks is 
not an impossibility for the city dweller. 

He has, too, the opportunity to read exten- 
sively and at leisure. He has perhaps read all 
the books in his own library, does not want to 
re-read them and cannot afford to buy new 
ones. But in the city there is a public library 
about which he may know little. Before he 
goes for his daily walk, or after he returns 
from it, he might spend some time in the public 
library. There are two or three famous novels 
that he has always wanted to read; here is 
his opportunity. : 

A third resource for the vacationist at home 
might be the art museum of the city. He does 
not know anything about painting or sculp- 
ture. No; but it is not impossible for him to 
learn. He should not think that one visit to the 
museum will teach him everything—or any- 
thing. He should go as often as he can during 
the vacation; he should sit down in front of 
any picture that he likes and let himself dream 
about it, with the sense that there is nothing 
in-the world awaiting him or pressing for his 
attention, and that for a vacationist there are 
no pleasures that surpass those of the eye and 


the mind. 
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EUROPE GETTING TO ITS FEET 


URING the war it was often hard ‘to 
D tell from the articles in the newspapers 

what the precise truth about the military 
situation was. To-day it is almost as difficult 
to tell what is the precise situation financially 
and industrially in France, in Germany and in 
Italy. Correspondents are hopeful or depressed 
according to their temperaments, to the source 
of their information, or to the effect they wish 
to produce on their readers. There is still propa- 
ganda, commercial and political, mixed with 
the impartial and conscientious news that some 
reporters send across the ocean, and it is often 
hard to separate the trustworthy from the dis- 
ingenuons. 

But it is clear enough that Western Europe 
is getting to work again. It is recovering from 
the condition of shocked and dazed suffering 
into which the way plunged it. The only ques- 


tion is whether the burden of war debt laid 


upon the shoulders of the people is too great 
to be successfully borne, even by willing and 
thrifty workers. The best opinion is that it is 
not. If Western Europe does not fall again 
into the chaos of war, it will gradually work 
its way back to solvency and prospéerity. The 
weak spot is Germany, for the morale as well 
as the resources of Germany has been sadly 
weakened. And yet in Germany it is political 
rather than business incapacity that menaces 
the state. The present government is timid and 
ineffectual; yet any other would be still more 
dangerous, for the radical sovialists would in- 
evitably swing Germany nearer the fatal policy 
of the Bolsheviki, and the monarchists would 
restore a Germany that no one else could trust. 
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France is hard at work and doing nobly. 
Although half of its men between the ages of 
twenty and forty are gone, it is repairing the 
losses and ravages of war and beginning to 
cut a figure again in international business. 
Czecho-Slovakia is actually prosperous — the 
brightest spot anywhere in Central Europe. 
Italy has had its troubles and has more before 
it, but it seems every week to stand a little 
firmer on its feet. Belgium is in good case, 
working steadily and industriously. Only in 
the dismembered fragments of the Austrian 
Empire, in defeated and humiliated Germany 
and in Red Russia is the economic situation 
discouraging. Russia of course is the key to 
the situation in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and that key will not unlock the gate to in- 
dustry and production while the Bolshevik 
theorists prevail. Western Europe meanwhile 
struggles to its feet slowly and painfully but 
with courage and determination. 


o 8 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


T has been said with a great deal of truth 
if that almost everyone in these troubled 

times is thinking and talking about his 
‘‘rights’’ and paying no attention whatever 
to his duties and his obligations. Of course 
every citizen has rights that he ought not to 
surrender; what they are can be found pretty 
well summarized in the Bill of Rights attached 
to our Constitution in the form of the first ten 
amendments. But those are by no means the 
‘*rights’’ that are most passionately defended 
to-day. Many customs or privileges, long tol- 
erated by law or by public opinion, have come 
to be regarded as rights by those who enjoy 
them. Among those newly discovered rights is 
the right to strike. 

Mr. Gompers, in defending the position of 
the Federation of Labor on that point, speaks 
of the ‘‘public welfare’ as an abstraction and 
declares that the public has no rights superior 
to the toiler’s right to live and to defend him- 
self against public oppression. There can be 
no dispute concerning the individual worker’s 
right to leave work when he is dissatisfied with 
the conditions under which he is working, and 
there is little disposition on the part of anyone 
to question the propriety of an organized strike 
in defense of the worker against oppression. 

But there is no question of oppression in 
the strikes that occur nowadays; it would be 
absurd to assert that labor is oppressed by 
anything except the inevitable burdens that 
the war has left— burdens that bear more 
heavily on several other elements of the popu- 
lation than they bear on organized labor. And 
none of the restrictions on the freedom to 
strike that have been suggested are oppressive 
unless a thorough and impartial investigation 
by a court set up for the purpose can be called 
oppressive. 

It is hard to be told that the public welfare 
is only an abstraction. If, in the exercise of a 
wholly unrestricted right to strike, the trans- 
portation systems of the country were closed 
until people began to die of cold and hunger, 
we should see something terribly concrete in 
the situation ; and that a quarter of the victims 
would be union workingmen, as Mr. Gompers 
reminds us, would not make that situation any 
more tolerable. 

Almost all of our essential industries are 
to-day on the ragged edge of failure. It would 
not take many more strikes to complete the 
breakdown. Society, in protesting against its 
present helplessness, is exercising the right of 
self-preservation. Organized labor, in insisting 
that the public it serves must be kept helpless 
against any ill-advised determination on its 
part to cease its service, is following a policy 
that can lead only to the destruction of both. 

The right to strike is like the right of revo- 
lution, a right in the last resort to resist 
oppression. As a constant and carelessly used 
weapon in the economic battle of life it be- 
comes a mere offense against order. Instead of 
eagerly encouraging the strike, the wise labor 
leader will try to find a method of advanc- 


‘ing the cause of labor that does not threaten 


to become a two-edged sword that may wound 
labor itself and the innocent public far more 
severely than it wounds the employers of labor. 


So ¢ 


CANDIDATES ON THE STUMP 


TATESMEN of the old school used to 
hold, theoretically at least, that the office 
should seek the man, not the man the 
office. No doubt they desired office as much 
as their descendants do, but etiquette, the con- 
vention that they should conceal that desire, 
kept them from advocating their own election. 
The repression was particularly strong in can- 
didates for President. The mouth of everyone 
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proposed for that office was closed on the sub- 
ject. He was expected to take no part in the 
canvass. If he did so, he had to take the great- 
est care that the fact did not become known 
by the opposition, who would taunt him with 
indecent violation of tradition in the interest 
of his own ambition. 

Horace Greeley, who was in many ways a 
law unto himself, was the first Presidential 
candidate to break the time-honored rule; and 
even he did not break it completely. Nominated 
by the Liberal Republicans in 1872 and ac- 
cepted by the Democrats, he went on a stump- 
ing tour. But, whether restrained by the old 
theory of propriety or obeying the guidance of 
his own whimsical impulses, he did not at any 
of his meetings discuss or mention political 
parties or issues, but endeavored to ingratiate 
himself as the farmers’ candidate. He talked 
only on agricultural and pastoral subjects and 
did not attempt to advance any reasons of pub- 
lic policy why he should be elected. 

The first complete departure from the old 
custom was made by Blaine in 1884. He toured 
the country extensively and discussed before 
immense audiences the political topics of the 
time with the vigor and eloquence for which 
he was noted. In that way he suggested and 
urged reasons why the policies that he advo- 
cated should be approved by the people, and 
those were of course also reasons why he 
should be chosen President rather than Cleve- 
land. But neither he nor any of those who 
have since taken the stump have had the bad 
taste to put the plea for election in a crude 
personal form. 

Since Blaine’s time the ancient prohibition 
has been wholly disregarded. Candidates take 
part openly in the campaign. Party managers 
consult with them without any attempt at con- 
‘cealment. They seek the office. It is a recent 
addition to the changed theories of propriety 
that candidates may make active and open 
campaigns in their own behalf to win party 
nominations and when nominated have a 
determining voice in the conduct of the can- 
vass. They take the stump or stay at home 
and receive their supporters, according to their 
own decision as to the course by which party 
success will be more surely achieved. No one 
finds fault with their activities. 

After all, the present way is better than the 
old. It is more honest, for it deceives no one. 
No one—say in 1840—doubted for a moment 
that Henry Clay wished with all his soul for 
the Whig nomination and was disappointed 
that it went to Harrison; or that Van Buren 
in 1844 was so angry with the Democrats for 
defeating his nomination that he rejoiced at 
the opportunity four years later of dividing 
and defeating them in the Free Soil campaign 
of 1848. We know that those who are leaders 
and ‘‘favorite sons’’ do hope to be nominated 
and elected. It is pure pretense when they say 
that they do not, and the people are too in- 
telligent to be deceived. 


I~ 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 1 to July 7) 


EMOCRATIC CONVENTION. — The 
convention adopted a platform on July 2. 
That document demanded the immediate pas- 
sage of the peace treaty without any reserva- 
tions save such as might explain and make 
more specific the obligations of the United 
States. It favored a budget system, a tariff for 
revenue only and a simplification of existing 
INTERNATIONAL 


CLINEDINST 
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taxes; affirmed the right of labor to collective 
‘argaining and opposed compulsory arbitra- 
tion; suggested Federal help to the states in 
der to raise the pay of school - teachers; 
pledged the party to home-aid legislation for 
the benefit of returned soldiers; and expressed 
‘he sympathy of the party for the aspirations 
of Ireland toward self-government. Mr. Bryan 
tried to persuade the convention to insert a 
declaration in favor of a strict enforcement of 
prohibition, but he was voted down, 929% to 
155%. A plank favoring a modification of the 
‘aw so as to permit the use of light wine and 
beer was defeated, 726% to 356.——On July 2 
the balloting for a Presidential nominee began. 
Ex-Secretary McAdoo, Gov. Cox of Ohio and 
Attorney-General Palmer were from the first 
the leading candidates. Forty - four ballots 





were taken before—on July 6—a nominee was 
chosen. Then, Mr. Palmer having withdrawn 
his name, the delegates began to swing to 
Gov. Cox, and his nomination was finally 
made unanimous. The ticket was completed 
by naming Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, for 
Vice President. e 


HE PEACE.—On July 2 the representa- 

tives of the Allied nations met in conference 
at Brussels to determine on a policy to be fol- 
lowed at the Spa conference with the Germans. 
They decided that Germany should be required 
to pay a capital sum of $30, 000,000,000, $750, - 
000,000 yearly for five years and $1,250,000, 000 
yearly thereafter. It was believed, however, 
that a reduction to $20,000,000,000 might be 
arranged at Spa if conditions seemed to demand 
it. The conference also determined to insist on 
a strict enforcement of the disarmament provi- 
sions of the treaty. ——The Spa conference met 
on_July 5. Mr. Lloyd George, M. Millerand, 
M. Delacroix led the Allied delegation, and 
Chancellor Fehrenbach, with several of his 
colleagues, —Dr. Simons, the foreign minister, 
Herr Wirth, the finance minister, and, after 
the first meeting, Herr Gessler, minister of 
defense, —represented Germany. The German 
delegates declared that the government could 
not preserve order within the country if it 
reduced its forces to 100,000 men, but presented 
a plan by which that degree.of disarmament 
might be reached in fifteen months. 

e 

USSIA.—The Poles began the week by re- 

treating still farther before the Bolsheviki, 
and several towns in Polesia were reported as 
evacuated. At the end of the week Warsaw 
declared that the Bolshevik advance had been 
stopped and that the Polish lines ran just 
east of the frontier between Poland and the 
Ukraine. A circumstantial report from Berlin 
had it that the Polish front south of the river 
Pripet had: quite collapsed, and that the Bol- 
shevik troops had already taken the important 
fortress of Rovno. A National Council of De- 
fense has been constituted at Warsaw with full 
military authority and supreme civil power. 
Gen. Pilsudski, the president, is its chairman. 
The Allied conference at Brussels was said to 
be a good deal alarmed by the reports from 
Poland. e 


APAN.—Japanese troops are to be sent into 
Saghalien to occupy the Russian part of the 
island in retaliation for the recent massacre of 
Japanese soldiers in Nikolaevsk.——The ene- 
mies of the Hara ministry openly charge that 
members of the cabinet have enriched them- 
selves by stock gambling, but the diet voted 
not to investigate the charges. An economic 
and industrial depression of serious character 
is just now passing over the country. 
e 
URKEY.—The Greek forces acting 
against the Nationalist Turks continued 
their advance north and east of Smyrna and 
met with little effectual resistance. They took 
Balikesri, together with twelve hundred pris- 
oners and a quantity of artillery, and on July 2 
they succeeded in effecting a junction with 
another Greek force that had landed at Pan- 
derma, on the Sea of Marmora, and had marched 
southward. The Turks are now pretty com- 
pletely cut off from the AZgean coast. ——A 
raid of bandits on the town of Beicos, near 
Constantinople, sent a mob of refugees hurry- 
ing into the city, and the British warships in 
the Bosporus began to bombard the camp of 
the Turks. > 
e 7 
RELAND.—The Irish parliament, it was 
announced, has been in secret session in 
Dublin and has decreed the establishment of 
courts of justice, equity and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. For some time the Sinn Fein tribunals 
have been dispensing justice between the in- 
habitants of the remote districts of Ireland, to 
the virtual exclusion of the regular courts. —— 
A battalion of Irish soldiers stationed at Jul- 
lundur, India, on learning of the state of affairs 
in their native island, laid down their arms 
and refused further service. 
s 
IONISTS.—The international conference 
of Zionists met at London on July 7 to 
draw up a political programme for Palestine. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the United States 
Supreme Court was elected president. 
eS 
ANADA.—Sir Robert Borden, premier of 
Canada, announced his retirement from 
office and from public life, on July 1. Mr. Arthur 
Meighen, minister of the interior, will suc- 
ceed him. e 


LBANIA.—The Italian government has 

sent Baron Aliotti to Durazzo to negotiate 

an agreement with the Albanian insurgents on 

the basis of the independence of Albania and 

the withdrawal of the Italians from the whole 

country except the island of Saseno, opposite 

Avlona, which is to be held as a naval station. 

o 

ECENT DEATH. — On July 4, Maj. 

Gen. William C. Gorgas, former Surgeon- 
General, U.S. A., aged 65. 
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Westclox 





For an early start— 


Big Ben 


AD used to tie a long string to 

his toe and let the end dangle 
out of the window so the neighbor’s 
boy could wake him up for that early 
start on the fishing trip. 

But that’s part of Big Ben’s job 
now. You set him at night and he'll 
have you right side up, wide awake, 
in time to get you to that place you 
know at just the time they’re biting 
best. 

Big Ben puts in a busy summer. 
Fishing trips, auto jaunts, picmiics, 
hikes into the country and early con- 
nections with excursion trains keep 
him up on his toes during vacation 
time. 

On lots of trips he goes along to 
be one of the party in camp or in 
the summer home. 

That’s because you can bank on 
Big Ben anywhere, all the time. That 
good Westclox construction won’t 
let him lay down on the job. Punctu- 
ality is his life work. 

~All Westclox are that way. If it’s 
a Westclox timekeeper, you can 
depend on it. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
” Factory: Pera,llinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co.,Ltd., Peterborough ,Ont. 
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HIS FIRST PARADE) 


By Gertrude West 





WAYING 
breezy dawn, 
All the east adart with flame, 
Gayly down the misty road where the night 
had gone— - 
That’s the way the circus came. 


magic, music led, toward a 


Something sweet and fairy-wild struck across 
the dew, 
Just a mystic thrill of sound, calling elfishly ; 
Then he stopped and held his breath, waiting, 
for he knew 
Nothing woke such echoes but the calliope. 
So it came upon his view; 
Band aglitter, gold and blue; 
Women, habited and plumed, riding steeds of 
snow; 
Cowboys, too, erect and brown; 
Elephants and—oh, the clown; 
Cages closed upon what beasts he would never 
know. 


Nearer still, the music spoke like a pixy code; 
Wrapped him in its lilting notes, held him 
like a charm; 
Passed and left him rooted fast in the empty 
road, : 
Guarded by the friendly fields of his father’s 
farm. 
Chariots caught the sunrise light 
As they climbed the hills from sight; 
In a little distant voice still the music played; 
Faded, rose and sank away— 
There was corn to hoe to-day— 
Like a dream of fairyland passed his first 
parade. 


Silver lined the maple trees in the dusking 
light ; 
Eyes upon the hilltop bent, ¢ 
Chin in palms, he watched the road climb and 
dip from sight— 
That’s the way the circus went. 





COUNTING THE COST 


HE dinner table was set, and mother and 
father were waiting; the little son had 
been away all morning. Suddenly they 
heard him coming along the walk. In 
three jumps he was up the steps, and, 
bursting through the open door, he 

eagerly ran to his mother, holding up for inspec- 

tion a shining fish. 

“Mother, see what I have caught!” he cried. 
“Isn’t it a fine one?” 

“Yes, I see the fish, and it is very fine,” said the 
mother. “I am sure you must be proud to have 
caught it, but I see something larger and more 
important than the fish. I see a pair of good shoes 
covered with slimy mud from sole to top, a pair 
of stockings torn in several places, a suit of clothes 
so soiled that it will have to be cleaned before it 
is fit to be worn again. And I see a boy who dis- 
obeyed his mother and went to the stream alone. 
Do you think the fish was worth it? Do you think 
I can be well pleased with even so fine a fish after 
you paid such a price for it?” 

As the boy looked at-his soiled clothes he real- 
ized with shame his disobedience toward one 
whom he really loved better than anyone else in 
the world, He turned from his fish that had ap- 
peared so attractive at first, and that had seemed 
such a big achievement, and with downcast face 
took his place at the table. : 

When the meal was over, he said, ‘‘After this I 
am going to think what it means to other people 
and not just to myself when I start doing any- 
thing. It is far more fun to please you than to 
catch fish—after it is over. I don’t like fishing so 
well as I thought I did.” i 

And what of grown-up children who go fishing 
for the prizes in life? Is there such a thing as 
paying too high a price for a coveted prize? Is | 
it possible to win success and at the same time 
lose that which makes success worth while? Do | 








we ever pay too high a price for our fish? 

It is possible to gain great wealth at the price of | 
honor, advancement at the price of a good con- | 
science, temporary reputation atthe price of char- | 
acter, popular applause at the price of truth. It is | 
possible to gain worldly ease and the pleasures of | 
sin at the price of‘eternal life. ‘‘What shall it profit 














a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose | 
his own soul?” True success consists sometimes | 
in relinquishing, not in achieving. | 
¢e¢ | 
| 
LITTLE MEN 
" HEY’VE got to stop throwing water over 
me!” said Billy Sexton. ‘‘When the boys 
from the 4th B come out here for re- | 
cess, they think they own that drinking | 
place. Nobody else gets a chance. It’s 
not fair. I’ll show them!” Justas in the | 
moving pictures a face fades and another uncan- | 
nily takes its place, so Billy’s pug nose elongated | 
sufficiently to hold shell-rimmed eyeglasses, and 
I heard Councilman Dr. Stephens protest: ‘‘The 
people on the hill are not the only ones who are | 
going to have good water. Our water plant must | 
be enlarged so that every ward shall be well sup- | 
plied. That’s one of the reasons I’m on this board.” 
“Our cranky old teacher, she thinks there is 
nothing but English, English, English!” exclaimed 
Archie Bugbee. “This reading out of school, it | 
takes too much of a fellow’s time.” Dimmer and 
dimmer grew the outline of Archie’s face until the 
fat, puffy cheeks of Councilman Gross replaced it. 


“I’m not agin a library for our town, not at all,” 
he explained. “But we need other things worse. 
We need roads most of all, so as we can enjoy 
ourselves a little.” 

“English isn’t so bad,” spoke up Bob Miller. “I 
could stand that—but civics! And our fussy teacher 
says the class ought to see that this yard’s got no 
paper and stuff layin’ round.” His hands dug 
deeper into his pockets until I no longer saw any- 
thing but those large, grasping hands of Council- 
man Contractor Trout. “Sure,” he growls, “I want 


| our streets cleaned up as much as the rest of you, 


but wages have gone up so, I can’t afford to hire a 
single hand I can get along without!” 

“It isn’t the studying part of school that I’m 
against.” Artie Smith waved away the subject of 
civies. “It’s the girls—they spoil things. Lately, 
they’ve got a reg’lar run on cleaning up. Scrub 
out your desk, wipe your feet! They’re always 
looking at your shoes, too— you can’t shine ’em 
up every morning!” His disgusted features 
misted, and Councilman Deacon Ballentyne’s 
white whiskers took their place. ‘The women— 
they simply can’t keep their fingers out of things 
in this town. They’ve just heard of germs and 
hygiene, and they forget we men have been han- 
dling these problems for some years.” 

“You boys make me tired!” cried Billy Sexton 
again. ‘“‘Let’s show some of these girls what we 
can do. And say, let the teacher alone, can’t you? 
I get my extra reading in rainy afternoons. And 
say, if everybody’d pick up a few papers, just as 
they chase along, we’d soon have the yard cleaned 
up, wouldn’t we? What we ought to do now is to 
go over there and chase those pigs away from the 
water and give the primary kids a chance.’”’ He 
pulled his cap down over his broad forehead, and 
the picture changes again into the alert features 
of the busiest councilman on our board. “I guess 
we'll have to tackle these jobs ourselves, then. 
Let’s all get busy and see if we can’t make things 
hum in this town of ours, and if we all—” 

The shadows clear, and there is only a group of 
boys reluctantly forming a line in response to the 
insistent school bell. 


HIS THIRST KILLED HIM 


THRILLING account of a most unusual 
A forest accident, that the Evening Sun tells 
us was witnessed by two members of the 
appropriately named Munchausen Hunting and 
Fishing Club, comes from Sullivan County, New 
York. ? 

After trailing along for half an hour, runs the 
story, the bear tracks that we were following led 
to a small clearing on a mountain side that had 
been scarred by quarrymen. In the middle of the 
clearing was a shanty with its door partly open, 
and up to the threshold we followed the tracks. In 
the semi-gloom of the deserted shack we saw a 
large bear whose sniffing and snuffling were 
clearly heard. There was a pause that was fol- 
lowed by the sound of lapping, and Beckwith 
grasped my arm. 

“He’s drinking the nitro,” he said. 

The quarrymen had used the shack as a store- 
house for nitroglycerin, and although the cans 
were empty, there was a deposit in each; and its 
sweetness appealed to bruin’s appetite. I care- 
fully raised my gun, but Beckwith hoarsely whis- 
pered, “Don’t shoot! It will mean an explosion.” 
At the sound, the bear turned and started toward 
us. 

As we fled down the trail we could hear him 
crashing through the underbrush behind us, and 
when we broke into the road at the foot of the 
mountain he was a close second. At a turn in the 
road we saw a large tree and a path that led up 
a hill. We dashed up the trail, and the bear, ina 
desperate effort to make the turn, struck the tree. 

There was a crashing roar that seemed to tear 
the sky apart, and we were hurled violently into 
the underbrush. When we regained our feet, all 
that we could find of the bear were a few shreds 
of hide. The tree had been stripped of bark far up 
the trunk, and the undergrowth gave marked evi- 
dence of a great disturbance. 

Bruin had lapped up enough nitroglycerin to 
make the concussion disastrous. 


oS 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


IRD music is oftenest a song without words. 
Nevertheless, certain songs and calls of the 
birds are so nearly spoken words, or so 

inseparably suggestive of words to be sung, that. 
poet and woodsman unite in their interpretation ; 
and even science occasionally accords them recog- 
nition, sometimes boldly in mid-page, sometimes in 
a half-apologetic footnote. There is the whippoor- 
will, with his endless quavering demand for the 
unknown William’s castigation that has earned 





“THE LITTLE MORE, AND HOW 
MUCH IT IS” 


a eta 





The Cabby—’Ere, chuck it! D’yer want all the 
blinkin’ road? 
The Taximan—No, only the bit you’re on! 
—Bert Thomas in the Sketch. 


him his name; there is, on the other hand, our 
cheerful friend, bobwhite, no less cheerful because 
his confident self-announcement may also be trans- 
lated into a prognostication of bad weather. What 
does he care, in his neat brown waterproof coat of 
shaded feathers, whether it rains or not? 

‘*More wet! More wet!” Possibly ; but that never 
damps the spirits of “Bobwhite! Bobwhite!” 

Then there is the owl, quite unmistakable in his 
melancholy and anxious interest in the social reg- 
ister: 

‘*Who-0-0-0’s who-0-0-0 ? Who-0-0-0’s Wh0-0-0-0 ?” 

The words that fit real songs are usually not 
quite so obviously suggested ; but some are readily 
accepted and recognized. William Hamilton Gib- 
son once collected quite a number of the more 
familiar. “‘Cheerily, cheerily, cheer-up! Cheerily, 
cheerily, cheer-up!”’ That, of course, belongs to 
the confident and optimistic robin. “ Plough it! 
Plough it! Hoe it! Hoe it!’ So advises the agricul- 
turally minded brown thrasher; while the flicker 
adds his emphatic, “Quick! Quick! Quick! Quick!” 
The song sparrow, swelling his little throat pride- 
fully, even imagines that he shares the farmer’s 
labor. Listen to him: “Wheat, wheat! I reap, I 
reap, I reap, I reap the wheat field!”” He has an 
interest in another profession as well, perhaps in 
anticipation of a ministerial rebuke for his pre- 
sumption. Certainly he sings no less clearly, “See, 
see! I think, I think, I think I see the preacher!” 

The gay little goldfinch, flashing in airy pursuit 
of thistledown to line his dainty nest, has one of 
the simplest, sweetest and most unmistakable of 
songs. Doves may bill and coo, but he is the model 
lover among ‘birds, the most dashing and the 
most devoted, praising in melodious repetition the 
charms of his less brilliant mate! 

“Sweet, sweet, sweet! Sweet, oh, sweet is ‘she! 
None is sweet, sweet, sweeter! Sweet! Sweet!” 


ore 


THE CARDIFF GIANT HOAX 


LDER readers will perhaps recall the story 
QO of the Cardiff giant hoax that took place a 

number of years ago. The idea of creating 
a giant originated, according to a dispatch in the 
Boston Globe, with a man named Hull, who con- 
fided his plans to a friend. The efforts the men 
put forth to accomplish their ’ 
task were indeed worthy of a 
better cause. Michael Foley, 
who quarried the stone, de- 
scribes some of the difficulties. 

“We succeeded,” he says, 
“in detaching from the bed, 
near Gypsum Creek, a frag- 
ment twelve feet long, four 
feet wide and twenty-two 
inches thick. The next prob- 
lem was how to move this im- 
mense rock; it was a matter 
of forty miles from Gypsum 
Creek to the nearest railway 
station. Three teamsters who. 
undertook the job gave up in 
despair. Finally, with the aid 
of an old ditching machine and 
a subsidy of $125 to the new 
teamsters, we succeeded, at 
the end of twenty days, in 
loading this seven thousand 
pounds of stone on a railway 
flat car and enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing it 
start, consigned to E. Burghardt, Chicago, Llinois. 

“Burghardt was in the game. The block was re- 
moved to his barn, and a German sculptor named 
Salle and another named Markham began the 
work of chiseling out the giant. To give the giant 
a water-worn appearance, Hull filled a sponge 
with water and sand and for weeks rubbed the 
gypsum until it took on a fair resemblance of 
antiquity. Pores in the giant’s skin were made by 
pounding the image with a lead hammer filled with 
darning needles. With all this the statue still 
looked fresh. So Hull washed the surface with a 
gallon of ink, and the whole was rewashed with 
sulphuric acid.” 

_ This is as far as Foley’s story carried the Cardiff 
giant. Hull was compelled to take.in new conspir- 
ators. He turned to his wife’s nephew, William C. 
Newell, who lived in Cardiff, New York, and the 
two selected a spot near the barn where a well 
had been started. There the statue was buried. 

A year was allowed to pass, then the “discovery” 
was made. Acting under instructions from Hull, 
Newell began to dig his well. While excavating, 
one man’s shovel struck a hard substance. As 
he cleared the earth away from a massive stone 
foot, another exclaimed: 

“Jerusalem! It’s a big Injun!” 

Then the entire country heard of the wonder. 
The first men of scientific reputation to examine 
the fossil were four doctors, who pronounced the 
statue a petrefaction. 

It was not long before they sold the statue for a 
sum reported as ranging from $30,000 to $50,000. 
A showman was placed in charge of the statue. 
The Cardiff giant immediately became the sensa- 
tion of the day. Scientific men came to inspect it. 
Without exception, at first they pronounced it 
genuine. A wonderful race of men had been dis- 
covered. 

The giant had cost Hull and his associates $2600. 
They had sold it probably for $40,000. Thousands 
were rushing in to see the wonderful curio. The 
prehistoric man was yielding a revenue equal to 
seven per cent interest on a $3,000,000 investment. 
Finally a voice was lifted in protest, the voice 
of Prof. 0. C. Marsh of Yale. He argued that, 
although gypsum is soluble in four hundred parts 
| of water, yet the surface of the giant was smooth 
and little dissolved, though surrounded by wet 
earth, thus proving that the burial must have been 
recent. 

At last the confederates began to fall out. One 
had not received what he believed to be his share; 
| another had “‘squealed.’”’ People who had watched 
| the suspicious strangers about the gypsum beds 
} and had seen the huge block start eastward put 

two and two together. 
| Hull had enriched himself, and Foley had re- 

turned to Fort Dodge and invested in Iowa real 
estate. All who had foisted the scheme on the 
public were prospering, and that was the main 
thing which they cared for—the giant might go 


smash. 
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| HOW LIGE RAISED THE 
| WATERMELONS 


| 

| JN the early morning and late evening Lance 
Grey, the village boy who was driving the 
derrick horse for old Lige Moberly during 

the haying season, made furtive excursions into 

the cornfields as if he were looking for something. 

Old Lige, watching him as he went and came, 





laughed softly to himself. On the evening of the 
third day he called Lance to the kitchen door. 

“Git the lantern, Lance,” he said. “I got a little 
job to do to-night, and somebody’ll have to hold a 
light. It won’t take long.” 

Presently the two were plodding through the 
darkness toward the triangular cornfield on the 
new ground next to the timber. In the very centre 
of this field they came upon a large watermelon 
patch with a goodly number of dark, oblong shapes 
lying about among the leafy vines. Lance lifted 
the lantern and looked round approvingly. He 
also took note of the location of the patch with 
reference to the dark line of timber to his left. 
Old Lige watched him out of the corner of his 
eye and grinned. 

“Nice patch, eh, Lance?” he said. ‘‘And well hid, 
don’t you think? I wouldn’t bring just anybody 
out here, I can tell you. I allow, though, that the 
patch will be found sooner or later, so I’m going 
to be ready.” { 

He drew a little package from his pocket, care- 
fully unwrapped it and disclosed a pill box, which 
contained a fine white powder. Drawing his jack- 
knife, the farmer opened the smaller blade and 
rubbed it carefully against his sleeve. Then he 
stooped over the nearest melon, made a tiny cut 
in the tough rind just above the curling stem, 
lifted aslight pinch of white powder on his knife- 
blade point and carefully worked it into the in- 
cision. 

Lance watched the operation with wide eyes but 
said nothing. For fifteen minutes he followed Lige 
about, holding the lantern for him until he had 
operated on every melon of consequence in the 
patch. His mind had been working rapidly. That 
mysterious white powder, the necessity of using it 
after dark, the farmer’s infinite care with it—all 
these things he carefully considered. He resolved 
that he would take no chances with melons thus 
inoculated. 

When Lance went back to the village hé held 
counsel with sundry of his associates and gave 
them a timely warning; and although there were 
several nocturnal watermelon raids, the Moberly 
place escaped. 

Four weeks later Lige Moberly brought two 
wagonloads of fine watermelons to the village and 
left them at the two general stores. Lance was 








THE BUST OF THE STONE 
FIGURE 





loafing in the large store, and as he helped carry 
the magnificent melons from 
the wagon he noticed that each 
had a tiny scratch just above 
the stem. He eyed Lige with 
dark suspicion. The fellow 
ought to be exposed, selling 
melons that he had “doped.” 
He walked over to where the 
farmer was trading with the 
storekeeper. 

“But I don’t see how you 
ever managed to raise such 
melons and so many of them 
round this town,” the merchant 
was saying. 

Lige grinned and looked at 
Lance with twinkling eyes. 

“Lance and me knows how 
to raise ’em, don’t we, Lance?” 
he said. He leaned over the 
counter confidentially. ‘It 
ain’t any great idea. The worst 
trouble with melons round here 
is, they won’t stay on the vines. 
So you gotta treat ’em. That’s what I done— 
treated ’em so they’d stay on the vines.” 

“Treated ’em? What do you mean?” asked the 
puzzled storekeeper. 

“Took and made a little cut above the stem of 
every melon I wanted to stay on the vine and 
worked some flour into the cut.” 

“I don’t-see how that’d make melons stick,” said 
the storekeeper. 

“It does seem queer. I can’t explain it myself,” 
returned Lige with a chuckle, “but it worked. 
Didn’t it, Lance ?”’ 

Lance turned without a word and walked heavily 


away. 
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A GRIM FIGHT 


N central Africa, where pythons live in swamps 

and marshes and come out at night to catch 

dogs, goats, chickens, or anything else they 
fancy, writes Mr. R. L. Garner in the Century 
Magazine, one caught my guide by his leg and 
cut in it four terrible gashes almost to the bone. 

The guide was a Goree man of the Senegals, and 
had he not been a big, strong, courageous fellow 
he would never have survived the attack. At the 
time it happened I was down with fever and had 
let him go out alone. He was crossing the last stage 
of a wide swamp, when within ten feet of the bank 
a python, which was lying under the water, seized 
him just above the left knee and attempted to coil 
itself round him. A tangle of roots and brush in 
the water hindered the serpent, and the guide 
struggled obstinately until he broke away and 
reached the shore. 

During the battle he dropped his gun, cooking 
pot and bedding into the water, and lost his knife, 
which he had drawn to defend himself, but upon 
gaining the bank he saw the snake swimming off 
toward the marsh, and went back into the water 
and recovered his belongings. After walking eight 
or ten miles and almost bleeding to death, he 
reached his own village and sent for me to come 
and dress his wounds. 

In spite of their watchfulness, says Mr. Garner, 
the best of Bushmen are sometimes caught by 
pythons. The huge snakes lie under the water 
where it runs near a trail, with their eyes just 
under the surface and their nostrils just far enough 
above it to breathe, and from that cover they seize 
their prey. 

ood 


WHITTLING IT DOWN 


STORY of our naval officers who were aboard 
A the British monitor Terror at the bombard- 
ment of Ostend is told in Capt. Evans’s book 
Keeping the Seas. During the firing, a fifteen-inch 
shell from one of the German shore batteries fell 
two hundred yards or so from the ship. 

One of the American officers, seeing the huge 
splash made by the falling shell, turned to the first 
lieutenant and said: 

“How far do you think that shell fell from the 
ship?” 

“About forty yards,” replied the lieutenant. 

The two American officers looked at one an- 
other and then back to the lieutenant, who began 
to feel that he had much underestimated the dis- 
tance from the danger. 

But he was soon put at his ease, for the younger 
American said: 

“I guess that will have whittled down to five 
yards before I get home to Philadelphia.” 
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Verses by Nancy Byrd Turner MARY’S MARKET GARDEN Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 








OU ask why Mary was 
called contrary ? 
Well, this is the reason, my 
dear : 
She planted the most out- 
landish things 
In her garden every. year. 


Porcupineapples 








She was always sowing the queerest seed, 
and when advised to stop 

Her answer was merely, “Why, no, indeed— 
just wait till you see the crop!” 


And here are some of the crops, my child 
(although not nearly all), ‘ 
Bananarcissus and cucumberries, 
and violettuce small; 





TONY 


By Catha Wells 


ONY was a little bald-faced burro that spent his days 

hauling wood for an old Mexican. Quintin Mace often 

thought that ‘Tiny would be a better name for him than ° 
Tony. The old Mexican was not kind to the little animal. 
He frequently overloaded the wagon, and then when Tony 
stopped in his tracks he beat him to make him go on. 

One day Quintin could stand it no longer. He ran over and 
flung one arm round the little beast’s rough neck. 

“You stop!’ he cried. “This burro’s too little !’’ 

Pancho, the old Mexican, nodded vigorously. ‘‘Mucho too 
leetle,” he said. “You pay me five dollar, I sell him to you.” 

**But I haven’t that much money,” Quintin said. He looked 
at the little bald face tucked under his arm. Oh, if he only had 
the money ! 

Pancho pondered a moment. “‘So?’’ he said. “Well, take him. 
He work for you—make money. To-night I come, get money or 
take Tony.” 

Quintin hesitated, but the offer seemed a fair one; so he led the 
burro home. When he told his father about the bargain, how- 
ever, Mr. Mace frowned a little, 

“If you’ll let me have the five dollars for Pancho,” Quintin 
explained eagerly, ““T'ony will soon pay for himself in work.” 

“But there’s no work on the ranch for so small a burro as that. 
He could hardly pay for the grass he would eat. Better give him 
back to old Pancho.” 

“But, father, Pancho beats him!’’ Quintin said. He was very 
thoughtful as he turned the little animal into the field and gave 
him a good meal of turnips. When he had put up the bars he 
drew out his small pocketbook and began again to count his few 
nickels and dimes. He must have that five dollars! 

“Hurry up!’’ his father was calling to the cowboys. “I’ll need 
all of you over at the Knob to help round up Henderson’s 
herd. Don’t waste any time.” 
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But Tony rested, too. He thought that was part of the game. 
Quintin coaxed in vain; the burro would go only when he did. 
Yet the tank must be brimming full by noon, There was only 
one thing to do, and Quintin did it, He stepped into the well-worn 
path and took up the tiresome tramping. Tony pricked up his 
ears and followed. Round and round they went, boy and burro. 
The sun grew hotter every minute, and their feet more tired ; but 
the tanks were slowly filling! 

They were still at work when Mr. Mace rode home just ahead 
of Long S herd. The tanks were brimming full. 

He slipped from his horse and stood staring at the weary little 
laborers. 

‘*What does this mean ?”’ he asked. “Where is Bet ?” 

*T don’t know,” said Quintin. 

Then he told his father the whole story while Tony stood still 
with his long ears drooping and his little sides heaving. 

Just as Quintin finished, Dr. Stubbs, from the nearest town, 
jogged into sight, riding old Bet bareback. “‘Well,”’ he said as he 
dismounted, “‘I feel like a horse thief, and that’s the truth. My 
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Potatomatoes, melonions 
rare, 

And rhubarberries round, 

With porcupineapples 
prickly-rough 

On a little bush close to the 
ground. 





She gathered the stuff in mid-July and sent 
it away to sell— 

And now you'll see how she earned her 
name, and how she earned it well. 


Were the crops hauled off in a farmer’s cart? 
No, not by any means,— 

But in little June-buggies and automo- 
beetles and dragonflying-machines! 





car broke down near your gate while [ was rushing to a sick 
patient, and I simply turned in here and helped myself to 
your horse. There was no one to speak to. I didn’t dream 
that I should be gone so long.”” He drew out a bill and handed 
it to Mr. Mace.“I want to pay for the use of the horse,”’ he said. 

Mr. Mace shook his head, but the doctor still held out the 
money. “You lost a whole morning’s work,” he insisted. 

“No,” said Mr. Mace. “Quintin here and this funny little 
beast of his saw the job through.” 


“Then I’ll pay him,” said the doctor promptly. He picked ° 


up Quintin’s straw hat and put the money into the crown. 
“And I owe him for a half day’s work of a horse and a 
man,” said Mr. Mace. “‘He and the burro together have done 
a good job.” 
He dropped several bills into the hat. “I didn’t dream that 
little beast could work so well,” he said. 

As the two men walked away Quintin hastily emptied his hat 
and his pocketbook on the ground. The money slid through his 
fingers as he counted it in his eagerness. 

“Four—four and a half—five!” he cried. “Five and a half!” 
He jumped up and caught the burro round the neck. 

“You’re mine to-night, Tony !’’ he cried. “And there’s enough 
left over to buy you a bright red tassel, too!” 
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LITTLE TIN MOUSE 


By Elsie Parrish 


ITTLE Tin Mouse was really a lucky mouse if he had only 
L:; known it. He was made of good strong tin and painted 
gray, and he looked so real that he fooled everyone. 
Whenever new little girls came into the nursery they were sure 
to say in surprise, “Oh, a mouse!” 
If Teddy had just wound up the spring under Little Tin 
Mouse and set him down on the floor, they would jump 
up into chairs hastily and squeal. That was great fun for 





“Who’s going to look after the windmill?” one of them 
reminded him. “The tanks are empty, and there’s no 
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both Teddy and the little mouse—and for the girls, too, 





a so,” said Mr. Mace, “and the Long S outfit THE RAMBUNCTIOUS RABBIT 


will be here at noon with a lot of thirsty cattle. Well, 
old Bet can furnish the horse power; she’ll work with- 
out much prodding, and Quintin can keep an eye on her, 
can’t you, son ?” 

Quintin proudly accepted the trust. When the men and 
the horses had gone he took a book and sat down in the 
shade of the windmill. 

Round and round Bet plodded, working the pump as 
she went. By the time the tanks were half full the 
squeaking of the machinery and the lapping of the water 
had made Quintin drowsy. Before he knew it he was 
asleep, 

When he waked everything seemed strangely still. The 
creaking had stopped; the mill was not in motion at all. 
Blinking, he scrambled to his feet. Where was Bet? She 
had disappeared, and there was nothing to show how she 
had managed to get away. Quintin looked at the tanks; 
they were only half full. Then he glanced at the sun and 
saw that it must be after eleven o’clock. His heart sank. 
The tanks should be brimming full by noon when the 
Long S outfit would arrive. What should he do? 

He looked in vain for Bet. “By the time I have found 
her and brought her back,”? he thought soberly, “it will 
be too late,”” 

All at once he heard a loud braying and caught sight 
of a queer little face peering over the bars of the pasture 
gate. It was Tony, the little burro, anxious already for 
Something more to eat. - 

A big idea popped into Quintin’s head. He hurried 
over to the fence. 

“Tony,” he said, “they called you too little to work. 
Let’s show them !”” 

He led Tony up to the mill and buckled him into the 
traces, It took some time to tighten the straps and get 
him fastened into his new harness, but at last everything 
was ready, 


Quintin set the pace, and Tony, straining valiantly at 


the heavy mill, followed. Round and round they went. a reer ta 






hn and Susie saw a rabbit— 
Jee caught it at the fence; 
re you see them hunting, 
With i 
ith an eagerness intense. 
They have looked most every- 


where, 
Foolish little Sue_and John; 
But they'll never find that hare 
Till you show them 


it’s gone. 
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“There, now, you try it alone, sir,” said Quintin as he 
Sat-gown to rest. “Travel, Tony! Go along, sir!” 








so soon as they saw their mistake. 

But Little Tin Mouse was discontented. He wanted 
to be a live mouse. The more he thought about it the 
crosser he became. He grew so solemn and sulky that 
the other toys began to talk about it. 

“What is the matter with Little Tin Mouse ?” said Rag 
Doll Jane to Wooden Soldier. “He just creeps across the 
floor.” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with him,’’ Wooden 
Soldier said. ‘‘It’s a good thing he doesn’t belong in the 
army.” 

One day Ted wound the spring in Little Tin Mouse 
and then ran downstairs. While he was gone Black 
Puss crept up the steps and peered into the nursery. 

Little Tin Mouse was moving slowly across the floor. 
He caught sight of the cat. 

“© dear!’’ he cried. “This is the end of me! She will 
think I’m a real mouse and will eat me up!” 

Black Puss crouched down with her eyes very big and 
her whiskers very stiff. 

“© dear, dear!’’ cried Little Tin Mouse. “How I do 
want to live!’ 

Just then Black Puss gave a leap. She landed right 
beside the mouse, with her paw on his head. 

**“Now I’m done for,’’ he thought. 

But to his surprise Black Puss merely gave him two 
little pats and walked away. 

When she had gone out of the door Little Tin Mouse 
spoke to Rag Doll Jane and Wooden Soldier. 

“I’m glad I’m a tin mouse, and not a real live one,” 
he said. 
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A NATURAL MISTAKE — 
By Isabel Jamison 


All of the flowers were glad of summer, 
All of them prinked in frocks and frills; 

But young Miss Daisy was nearly crazy, 
Bobbing with joy among the hills. 





In a starched sunbonnet with scallops on it 
She smiled so brightly one day in June 
That a morning-glory (so runs the story) 
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Mistook her for sunrise and closed too soon 
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SERVING ALLTHE 
FAMILY all the time 


Companion 


Standards 


HERE is a distinct 

and special purpose 

in publishing The 
Companion, and when it 
talks about serving the 
whole family it implies 
vastly more than furnish- 
ing a choice receipt or 
suggesting a money-sav- 
ing plan. 


Service, in Companion 
terms, means that the 
editors have furnished 
with scrupulous care the 
best and cleanest reading 
available. 


And what is equally im- 
portant—they have delib- 
erately kept out of your 
home the cheap and in- 
ferior, to say nothing of 
that deluge of reading 
which is positively injuri- 
ous and lowering. 


Companion subscribers under- 
stand this purpose and show 
their appreciation of the paper 
which never needs censoring by 
renewing their subscriptions year 
after year. 


Keep your eye 
on August 
Companions 


August Companions will be filled 
with good things to read indoors 
or outdoors. The C. A. Stephens 
adventure serial, A Flight from 
Petrograd, begins in August. Be- 
sides the Short Stories there are 
some remarkable Articles—How 
Uncle Sam Makes Our Money, 
by Aaron Hardy Ulm. The Chil- 
dren's Court, by Franklin Chase 
Hoyt, Presiding Justice of the 
Children’s Court of New York 
City. My Vocation, by Samuel S. 
Drury. How New Zealand was 
Saved, by Richard C. Maclaurin. 


The Family Page will have a 
splendid article on Needlework, 
featuring Cross-stitch—and other 
features as widely varied as Family 
Finance and How to Kill Rats. 


The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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HE Wallis Archipelago, or Wallis Islands, a 

dependency of New Caledonia, one of the 
colonies of France, is soon to issue stamps. It is 
reported that New Caledonia’s stamps are to be 
overprinted ‘“‘Iles Wallis,’”? and presumably they 
will be circulated until a permanent series is 
printed. me 

HE athletes who represent the United States 

in the coming Olympian games will be able to 
prepay postage on their letters with special Olym- 
pian stamps issued for the occasion by the Belgian 
government. These will be very similar to the spe- 
cial Olympian-games stamps issued by Greece in 
1896 and 1906. Each stamp will be sold for five 
centimes more than its face value, and the extra 
money will be devoted to the national fund for 
soldiers disabled in war. 


HE occupation of Ingria, sometimes called 

Ingermaniand, a Baltic province of the once- 
great Russia, by the military forces of Finland 
hag been the occasion for issuing a special series 
of stamps that closely resemble other current 
Finnish issues. There are seven denominations, 
all in Finnish currency: 5, 10, 25 and 60-penni and 
1, 5 and 10-markka. ; 

The Russians acquired Ingria from the Finns 
in the fourteenth century. Later, Swedish forces 
occupied the land, but in 1721, under a peace 
agreement, Sweden turned the province back to 
Russia, which retained possession uninterruptedly 
until, in recent months, Finnish troops occupied 
it and established a provisional government. 


ONGRESS has authorized the postal authori- 

ties at Washington to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims on the shores of Massachusetts. Except for 
the victory stamps issued last year, it will be our 
first series of historical significance since the 
Panama-Pacific stamps in 1912-1915. At present 
nothing definite is known about the design and 
denominations of the new issue, but it is probable 
that, in pursuance of the lesson learned in connec- 
tion with the Columbian series in 1893 and the 
Trans-Mississippi series in 1898, the Post-Office 
authorities will confine the proposed Pilgrim series 
to only a few values low enough to be within the 
means of collectors who do not have much money 
to spend for stamps. 


NOTHER country soon is to enter the philatelic 
ranks. Its name is Tanganyika Territory, and 
it comprises that part of former German East Africa 
which the British military forces occupied during 
the world war. When the British and Allied troops 
wrested the colony from the Germans in 1916, the 
part that the British took over was provided with 
a postal system that used Nyasaland Protectorate 
stamps surcharged N. F. (Nyasaland Forces). In 
a little while those stamps were superseded by 
stamps of East Africa and Uganda, another British 
colony, which were overprinted G. E. A. (German 
East Africa). The surcharge was hotly criticized 
by the British philatelic press, which contended 
that a British-sounding overprint should have been 
selected; and the G. E. A. stamps, which have 
been in circulation since 1917, are now to be retired 
to make way for new ones that will probably have 
the name Tanganyika as part of its inscription. 


me tote 1 and 2centimo stamps are scarce 
in Costa Rica, a 6-centimo denomination has 
been created. The curious proceeding is amusing 
collectors, who, however, are likely to learn that 
the stamp is to be a rare one. 

The customary foreign postal charge on mail 
from Costa Rica is six centimos. Notwithstanding 
that this has been the rate, the postmaster-gen- 
eral had not considered it as sufficiently important 
to cause him to issue a 6-centimo stamp. Tourists 
and others made use of six 1-centimo or of three 2- 
eentimo stamps or of a 5-centimo and a 1-centimo. 

Recently the supply of 1 and 2-centimo stamps 
became nearly exhausted, and persons writing to 
foreign countries found themselves compelled at 
times to use a 10-centimo stamp or two 5-centimo 
stamps. That led to complaints, and the postmas- 
ter-general searched the postal archives and con- 
verted unused stocks of the 5-centimo stamps of 
1910 into 6-centimo stamps by overprinting them 
with the inscription Seis Centimos 1920. 


fen of the foremost of American stamp collec- 
tors is Brig. Gen. Harry H. Bandholtz, who 
represented the United States on the Inter-Allied 
Commission in Budapest, and an Associated Press 
dispatch from Budapest, dated May 12, says that 
stamp collectors in Hungary are paying large 
sums for postage stamps that he had printed to 
establish a neutral means of correspondence, un- 
der American protection, between Hungary and 
neighboring sections and the United States during 
the Roumanian occupation. According to the dis- 
patch, the stamps were never put in circulation, 
and when Gen. Bandholtz returned to the United 
States he brought the dies with him; but some 
one, with or without authority, may have released 
them to the public after his departure. Regarding 
the stamps themselves, the Associated Press dis- 
patch says that they bear the inscription, ‘‘Hun- 
garian-American Messenger Post,’ and portraits 
of Louis Kossuth, the famous Hungarian patriot, 
and George Washington. They are so popular 
that it is purposed to make new dies and reintro- 
duce them as one of the national issues. 


OLLECTORS in all the big cities, and in some 

of the smaller ones, are asking whether the 
local postmasters are to be supplied with the spe- 
cial canceling machines that the government is 
using to overprint the great stocks of 3-cent violet 
stamped envelopes that were left unsold in all 
parts of the country when the 2-cent letter rate 


| was restored at the close of the world war. As the 


surplus envelopes will not be disposed of for a 


| long time, and as meanwhile great quantities of 


2-cent envelopes are needed at a time when paper 
is scarce and the expense of labor and materials 
is far above normal, the government is sending 
the special canceling miachines in turn to the post 
offices where the largest surplus stocks are held. 
At those offices the envelopes — amber, Oriental 
buff, blue, as well as white—are surcharged for use 
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as 2-cent stamped envelopes. But the machines 

are not standardized, and accordingly they have 

produced interesting varieties. Special surcharges 

have been placed on the envelopes at Washington, 

New York, St. Louis, Cleveland, Boston, Provi- 

dence, Des Moines, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, 
| Cincinnati, Baltimore, Chicago, New Orleans, Los 
| Angeles and numerous other cities. 


ROM Australia comes news that the govern- 

ment of the Australian Commonwealth has 
issued a special postage stamp, blue in color, with 
an inscription that includes the words, “First aérial 
post, November 12—December 20, 1919, England- 
Australia,” and with a design showing an aéro- 
plane flying through the clouds and a toreh flanked 
by maps of the British Isles and Australia below 
the machine, to commemorate the transportation 
of letters from England to Australia by air. But 
because of an error committed by the Melbourne 
postal authorities, it is doubtful whether philate- 
lists will accept the stamp as in all respeets legit- 
imate. The aviators carried three hundred and 
twenty letters from England to Melbourne; each 
letter received one of the aéroplane stamps. Un- 
fortunately, however, each letter was then placed 
in a fresh envelope and forwarded to its destina- 
tion. Thus the stamp that actually represented 
postage from Melbourne to another post office 
was not the aéroplane stamp but one of the cur- 
rent Australian stamps. Philatelists assert that, 
since the aéroplane stamps were not on the out- 
side of the letters and were not canceled in the 
ordinary way at Melbourne, they are deprived of 
any philatelic value. 
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A DIFFICULT LANDING 


HAT vessel of doom which bears the Flying 
Dutchman, navigated as she is in a manner 
unknown to seamen, yet comes to port, in 
opera, in a manner deeply impressive to the usual 
audience of music-loving landlubbers. The wind 
whistles, the sea roars ; and the mysterious galleon, 
high- pooped, dark, ghostly and with blood-red 
sails, drifts close to a rocky shore, upon which the 
fated Vanderdecken makes his landing—usually. 
Mr. David Bispham, in A Quaker Singer’s Recol- 
lections, tells of one cruise in which Vanderdecken 
had troubles not provided by either legend or 
composer. 

He had boarded his vessel ; the stage gale raged, 
the boys under the painted ocean heaved it into 
tossing billows. The ship glided forward, sup- 
ported upon half a dozen invisible iron wheels, and 
propelled from beneath by three or four invisible 
stage hands. A moment later the great scene would 
begin, with the fated hero’s words as he leaps 
ashore: ‘‘The term is past.” (Die Frist ist um.) 
But the term of tribulation for the singer was just 
beginning! 

“About eight feet from shore my vessel stuck. 
The night was dark and the wind howled dis- 
mally as the storm subsided. The orchestral prel- 
ude ended; but I could not disembark. I felt the 
men beneath me trying to lift the ship out of its 
predicament. The conductor looked up and gave 
the sign for me to advance and sing. I stolidly met 
his gaze but did not move. Becoming impatient, 
he made a sign or two more, and then, compre- 
hending, laid down his baton, bowed over it, put 
his head in his hands and shook with laughter. 

“By this time the orchestra men began to stand 
up and peer over the footlights. Suddenly the 
masts of the ship began violently to shake, as the 
stern rose a foot in the air and bumped back again 
with a crash. Some one in the audience tittered, 
and there was a sound of ‘Sh-sh-hush!’ in protest. 
Suddenly I heard a series of grunts from the 
bowels of my craft as it again rose and fell back 
without moving an inch forward. Then came the 
voice of one of the stage hands from the vasty 
deep. 

***W’y don’t you shove her along, Bill?’ he said, 
so that the whole audience could hear. 

“Whereupon Bill replied, still louder: 

“**Qw can I when the blasted thing is stuck 
fast in the styge?’ 

‘*With this all bounds of gravity were overcome, 
and the house burst into a rour of laughter. 

“TI, holding my own, not only with a forced com- 
posure but with a firm grasp upon the shrouds for 
fear I should be tilted overboard, had been tempted 
to jump ashore; that, however, would have been 
dangerous in the dark. It would not do to climb 
down and swim to the land; that would have been 
ridiculous. Suddenly a light began to break; from 
one corner of my weather eye I observed the head 
stage carpenter, who had hurried round behind 
and from somewhere had brought a plank ten feet 
long, which in his shirt sleeves he bore, both hands 
lifted high above a head crowned with a derby 
hat. Wading out into the middle of the ocean, al- 
most up to his neck in its waves, this worthy placed 
one end of the plank upon my vessel and the other 
upon the rocks, and very politely turned to me, 
touched his hat, and said in a loud voice, ‘Now 
you can get off, sir,’ and took his departure.” 

It is cruelly easy to shatter the carefully con- 
structed illusion of the stage; but it can be as 


and mortification was indeed past; beginning amid 
the subsiding merriment of a convulsed audience, 
his swelling tones soon dominated the scene. Once 
again art wrought its age-old magic, and every- 
thing else was forgotten. 
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A PACIFIST HORSE BREEDER 


N amusing correspondence that Progrés Civ- 
ique brings to light concerns a horse breeder 
of Compiégne, near which Marshal Foch 

gave the Germans the terms of the armistice, who 
decided to name one of his colts Down with the 
War. He so notified the local director of agricul- 
ture, but the director refused to register the name 
because he saw at once the interpretation that 
might be put on it. 

“Kindly be so good,” his polite reply ran, “as 
to delete the words ‘down with,’ or find a new 
name altogether.”’ 

The breeder appealed to the Minister of Agri- 
culttire ;-but the minister sided with his subordi- 
nate, and the pacifist farmer had to give in. Then 
he suggested Wilson the Just as an alternative; 
but the ministry has a rule that the names of cel- 
ebrated men cannot be given to race horses. Driven 
to desperation, the owner suggested a choice of 
three titles: Vive la République, Vive Vv Armée and 
Vive la Paix. 

The ministry allowed him to choose between 
Vive la République and Vive lv’ Armée. The corre- 
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swiftly restored. Vanderdecken’s term of misery | 37; 
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A few drops of Absorbine Jr. rubbed 
on the lame muscles will work won- 
ders, making tired muscles feel fit and 
preventing the lameness which so 
often follows over exertion. 


Athletes in all the big games, indoors and 
out, swear by 





Seer 
and it is recommended by the most success- 
ful trainers, as well as by the civelent 
directors , Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
and Y. C A Gymnasiums. 

Used in diluted form it makes a dependable 
rub-down, putting life into tired muscles 
and making the whole body glow with 
health. 

Absorbine Jr. is a safe, clean liniment to 
use—convenient and powerfully efficient. 


$1.25 a bottle at your Gregus 
postpaid. A Liberal Tri 

sent for 10 cents in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

359 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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emg at half usual usual prices. 
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HAY-FEVER? | coming season 


Write for particulars of the Hayes Method of treat- 
ing and relieving Asthma and Hay-Fever at your 
own home by which many permanent cures are being 
established. Ask for Bulletin Y-205 and blanks for 
free examination. P. Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Endorsed by dhescans, ministers, lawyers and 
undreds of cured cases. 





electrical, rope, air- 
plane, or pipe- 
organ, flat, 


hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
Sar fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 






wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, *'**“cricaao °°“ 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and ie women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, rr and efficient training in 
every de premest of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school sp! Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
SS 2a year. Special course in Domestic’ Science. 
For catalogue and tnlosunelion address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 





C A SH H Wy not earn money out of doors 
athering butterflies, insects. I 
buy Setacivacte of kinds for collections. Good 
prices paid. Simple work with my pictures; 
ice list, instructions. Beginners send 10c. 
coin (no stamps) for my illust’d prospectus. 


SIN CLAIR Dept TL Ocean Park. Cal. 
earn extra money pleasa::!- 


OU CAN ly and easily by placing o'r 


remarkable time and labor saving pees - 
hold devices in ip"S heighborh 

for details. F. H. SAWYER COMPANY, 
Ltd., 76 Greenwich Street, New York City. 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospita!, 


New Jersey, offers a complete course in nurs): < 
to desirable candidates. An allowance of $36 is giver + 
completion of first three months, $15 a month for remain‘ '* 
of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for t.° 
third year. Registered school. Address: Directress of Nur 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
Cuticura Laboratories, Di 7, Malden, Mass. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
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Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order eapress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
xe sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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ABSCESS OF THE LUNG 


NEof the rare diseases of the lung—rare, 
that is, in comparison with pneumonia 
or tuberculosis—is abscess. It is usually 
a secondary affection that accompanies 
or follows tuberculosis, pneumonia or 
bronchitis; or that is caused when-pus 

invades the lung from some other part, as in sup- | 

purative pleurisy or an abscess of the liver. It | 
may be due to an injury, as a bullet wound or stab 
wound of the lung. Sometimes the pus-producing 
germs are brought by the blood stream from more 
or less distant parts—from the heart in septic 
endocarditis, from the mastoid in ear disease, or 
from a clot that closes an inflamed vein. An abscess 
of the lung may be any size, from that of an orange 
or larger, involving the greater part of one lobe of 
the lung, down to minute collections of pus not 
larger than a hempseed or the head of a pin. In 
the latter case there is usually a number of these 
little abscesses, which may gradually increase in 
size and finally coalesce to form one big abscess. 
The first symptom that suggests a possible ab- 
seess is usually a chill with elevation of body 
temperature during bronchitis or during one of 
the other diseases mentioned above; the proba- 
bility becomes stronger if the chills recur every 
few days. There is no positive evidence of the 
condition, however, until the abscess begins to 
discharge through the bronchial tubes. Then there 
is an increase in the cough, accompanied by very 
profuse expectoration of thick and often foul- 
smelling pus, perhaps mixed with blood and shreds 
of lung tissue. In favorable cases, after the cough 
with expectoration has continued perhaps for 
several weeks, the discharge grows less, the fever 
goes down, the appetite returns, and the patient 
gets well; but more frequently the conditien per- 
sists in milder form, and the symptoms become 
those of chronic bronchitis or of tuberculosis. 
Treatment may be either medical or surgica). 

The latter is of greater promise for a permanent 

cure, however, especially when the abscess follows 

an injury or pneumonia, and when it is not tuber- 
culous. Medical treatment, whieh is sometimes 
very successful, is the same as that fer tubercu- 
losis; namely, a life in the open air, a nourishing 
diet and rest. 
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AT TOLMAN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


ELL,” said Tom, “I’ve net been called 
to the office this week. I thought Old 
Tolman would let me alone.”’ 
“Why,” demanded Tom’s younger 
brother. 

“Well, I didn’t mind Old Tolman’s 
lectures when I made one motion too many in 
wrapping up packages or when I sent Mrs. Carver 
a pound of green tea instead of black, but I didn’t 
mean to spill that brown sugar last Saturday morn- 
ing. I had five dozen pound packages of baking 
soda to put up before the rush began, so when 
1 saw him crooking his forefinger in my direction 
1 straightened up and gave-him a look—and that’s 
the last I’ve lard from his majesty.” 

Tom looked at his watch and hurriedly excused 
himself. At the front door he was joined by his 
uncle, who liked to take a morning walk during 
his short vacations. 

“T should hardly think you would care to work 
for a man like Mr. Tolman,” the doctor observed 
as he fell into step with Tom. 

“Oh,” laughed Tom lightly, “any fellow will 
work for him if he’s lucky enough to get the chance. 
There’s a waiting list of twenty-five now. The city 
grocers call it Tolman’s Training School—they’re 
always coming there for men. I wouldn’t stand 
Old Tolman a minute if I wasn’t sure I’d be called 
to Kingston before long. I want to work up to 
manager or buyer or something. They won’t take 
us there unless we’ve had experience.” 

“Of course not,” returned his uncle. “And you 
are willing to undergo a period of torture for your 
future welfare. Your courage is better than your 
judgment. 1 suspect that Mr. Tolman is planning 
to fire you.” 

“Wh-a-a-at, Uncle James?” gasped Tom. “Fire 
me! Why, I’m doing the best—I mean as good 
Work as any —” 

“Doubtless,” agreed the doctor calmly. “ You 
seem to be capable. But how did you happen to 
have that accident with the brown sugar?” 

“Why—I don’t know —” 

“No, but doubtless Mr. Tolman did. He simply 


























“It’s wrong,’ said the commissioner at last. 
“We should have found water an hour ago.” Point- 
ing to the tiny blue pencil marks that indicate 
water holes, he quoted scornfully, ‘*‘ ‘Sometimes 
dry.’ Every blasted one has been dry for ninety- 
eight years!” 

The water bottles and chaguls were empty. We 
had covered nearly fifty miles along a dusty, peb- 
ble-strewn trail fringing the arid Masai Steppe, 
and were footsore and dangerously dry. Before us 
was the discouraging prospect of another water- 
less stretch. 

I lifted my eyes anxiously to the resting column 
of askaris squatting by the trail, rifles across their 
knees, or sitting upright gazing curiously at the 
commissioner and myself, while the weary porters, 
stretching to the rear for almost half a mile, lolled 
in their stained blankets, impassive as cattle in the 
dust. 

The commissioner rose uncomfortably and put 
the whistle to his cracked lips. The askaris fell in 
stiffly ; the porters took up their fifty-pound loads; 
the men of the baggage and rear guards cursed 
listlessly, calling out, “Funga! Funga! Ke-lowse 
up!’’—and the long single line shuffled forward in 
a low cloud of dust. 

Ali, by my side, suddenly touched my arm and 
pointed with his chin to the westward. 

“Kongoni, effendi!”’ 

Floating in the haze, a series of spots moved 
along the base of a distant kopje. They indicated 
water, and half an hour later we came to Msua- 
kini and found a pool among some sear sedges. 
It was slimy, it stunk, and it resembied nothing 
more than a slough in a pigsty, for an endless 
variety of wild creatures had wallowed in it. But 
we were relieved at having got it without a fight, 
and our craving for water overcame our repug- 
nance. 

Pickets were posted; fires were lighted; a kon- 
goni I had shot was cut up and distributed, and 
the camp settled comfortably for the night. The 
commissioner and I lolled in our camp chairs until 
the stars lighted up, the shadows closed in upon 
us, and the veldt awoke to the throbbing grunt of 
the hunting lion. 
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MUNGO’S EPITAPH 


© the end of his long life of eighty-four years 

Benjamin Franklin remained very fond of his 

young friends, and his gifts to them were 
almost innumerable. Once, while on his mission to 
London in behalf of America’s liberties, he sent 
home for an American gray squirrel, which he gave 
to a little English miss. 

Everyone liked the squirrel, but in an evil hour 
it escaped from its cage and was killed by a bull- 
dog. 

Learning of the catastrophe and of the little 
girl’s grief for the loss of her pet, Franklin sent 
her the following pretty letter of condolence: 

Dear Miss. I lament with you most sincerely 
the unfortunate end of poor Mungo. Few squir- 
rels were better accomplished, for he had a good 
education, had traveled far, and seen much of the 
world. Ashe had the honor of being for his virtues 
your favorite, he should not go, like common 
skugs, without an elegy or epitaph. Let us give 
him one in the monumental style and measure, 
which, being neither prose nor verse, is perhaps the 
properest for grief; since to use common language 
would look as if we were not affected, and to make 
rimes would seem trifling with sorrow. 


EPITAPH 
Alas! Poor Mungo! 
Happy wert thou hadst thou known 
Thy own felicity. 
Remote from the fierce bald eagle, 
Tyrant of thy native woods, 
Thou hadst nought to fear from his piercing Talons, 
Nor from the murdering gun 
Of the thoughtless sportsinan. 
Safe in thy wired castle, 
Grimalkin never could annoy thee. 
Daily wert thou fed with the choicest viands, 
By the fair hand of an indulgent mistress ; 
But, discontented, 
Thou wouldst have more freedom. 
Too soon, alas! didst thou obtain it; 
And wandering, 
Thou art fallen by the fangs of wanton, cruel Ranger! 
Learn hence, 
Ye who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels or daughters, 
That apparent restraint may be real protection, 
Yielding peace and plenty 
With security. 


You see, miss, how much more decent and proper 
this broken style is than if we were to say, by way 
of epitaph: 

Here Skug 
Lies snug 
Asa bug 
In a rug. 


And yet perhaps there are people in the world 


of so little feeling as to think this would be a good 
enough epitaph for poor Mungo. 
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A TRUE PROPHET 


‘TT’S true that some of us up here ruther pride 
I ourselves on bein’ weather prophets, but gen- 
erally there’s some pret’ good reason for it,” 
Obed Page remarked to the judge who had ac- 
cepted a lift up the hill to his summer camp. 
‘*Mebbe you’ve noticed,” continued Ohed expan- 
sively, ‘that when a man can make out to-morrow’s 
weather hereabouts with any degree of suttenty 
he’s likely to be a good guesser and a leetle more 
—a ready man that you can’t faze; if he don’t 
know the right answer, he’ll turn ye aside slick’s 
any lawyer. 


couraged by the judge’s grin. ‘‘ Nobody never 
stumped him. The summer we had the Congress- 
man from Washington with us there was quite a 
spell of weather, and one day when there wa’n’t 





wanted to show you how to manage a paper bag 
or to tell you not to count the passing autos. But 
if you didn’t care, he didn’t —not with a waiting 
list of twenty-five. The fact that he has neglected 
you this week shows that he intends to —” 
“Thank you,” said Tom. “I think I’ll spend a 
few minutes in the office with Mr. Tolman before 
the rush begins.” 
a 


A PATROL IN AFRICA 


HERE is a vivid glimpse of Africa in an 
article in Travel by Mr. William Ashley An- 
derson, who describes a patrol he once took 
beyond the escarpment. When we struck a bearing 
across my watch, he says, and located ourselves 
by an angle drawn from the dim shoulder of Essi- 
mingor in the west and the white crest of Kiliman- 
jaro floating in the haze a hundred and twenty 
miles to the northeast, we turned to the map. 


no sun, no wind, no nothin’ to go by, he met Clary 
front of the post office. 

*“*Well, Crosby,’ he sung out, ‘I b’lieve you 
| pride yourself on bein’ a prophet! What sort of 
a day do you think we’ll have to-morrer?’ 

“ ‘Wednesday,’ says Clary, grave’s a judge.” 


es 
OR SHARPENING HIS APPETITE 


| 
| 


emerged from the Pullman car and gazed 

curiously at a lean animal, rubbing itself vigor- 
ously against a scrub oak. 

‘‘What do you call that?” he asked a native. 

“Razorback hawg, suh.” 

“What's he rubbing himself against the tree 
for?” 

“He’s jes’ nat’ally stroppin’ hisself, suh.”” 
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A Drink You Can Make Yourself 


A level teaspoonful of Instant Postum in a cup, fill 
the cup with hot water, stir well—then add milk and 
to taste, and you have a healthful drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


should be in every household 
for, unlike coffee, everyone can 
drink it without harm. 


_ thats good for growing, boys and girls 









A BEVERAGE 
Made of different parts of Wheat 
49d @ small portion of Molasses 
eamerecnere 
Postum Cereal Company. 


Barns Cacen, Mien USA 
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Sloan's Liniment 
keep tt handy 








“There was Clary Crosby,’’? Obed went on, en-. 


HEN the train stopped at a little station | 
in the South a tourist from the North 
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“8” COMBINATION 
acumnum COOKING SET 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils 
that will go a long way toward 
satisfying the desire of every 

housekeeper for a complete alumi- 
num kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
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HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not for 
), with 85 cents extra, and we will send you one of these 
“8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set will be sent by express or parcel 
post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your post- 
master how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 

NOTE. This Set is given only toa present Companion subscriber to pay him 

for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


any member of your 


together perfectly in various combi- 
nations to form eight different utensils. 
Each piece is of solid aluminum that 
flake or rust off like enamel. 
This Set is one of the most attractive 


have ever offered. The Set will make 


6-QUART COVERED KETTLE 
6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE 


2'%4-QUART DOUBLE BOILER 

2%4-QUART DEEP PUDDING PAN 

COVERED BAKING DISH OR 
CASSEROLE —- 


The eight combinations made by this 
Set would cost at least $7.50 if pur- 
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pieces, so made that they fit 


as most practical articles we 


DOUBLE ROASTER 
STEAM COOKER 


COLANDER 


separately. 
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No Ammunition 
No Danger 


“Hollifield 





Instructive 


Entertaining 


Dotter Rifle 


| and Signal Target Holder 


Any boy or girl can become a good shot by prac- 
ticing with the Hollifield Dotter Rifle. This has 
been demonstrated by the results obtained in 
the U.S. Army and Navy where Hollifield Dot- 
ters for both rifle and pistol have been used for 
years. The bell signals every “bull.” 

Send one-cent stamp for Catalogue No. 12. 
Manufactured under license from the 
HOLLIFIELD TARGET PRACTICE ROD CO. 

By Richard Kuight, Middletown, New York 





























































































Bill’s Sporting 7 Flyer Now 


“(NN time Bill” won that name because his 

Briggs-Stratton Motor Wheel aided him in 
keeping his appointments “on time!” 
moss growing on that young chap” folks said, and 
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“There’s no 








(00 Miles Per Gallon 





when Bill started.an errand and light delivery 
business with his Motor Wheel he not only earned enough money to 
pay for the Motor Wheel but made a neat saving besides. 


Then he bought a Briggs-Stratton Flyer 
for Bill knew a good thing when he saw it. 


He is proud of his Flyer and says it is 
the most wonderful little outfit a fellow ever 
had. He can speed ’er up on the open 
country roads, dash over the hills or throttle 
‘er down to a walking pace for crowded 
traffic and he has all the rights to the road 
that any other motorist has. 


Bill claims the Flyer’s “all class’’— 


husky as a bull dog and as speedy as a 
grey hound. 


You can pay for your Flyer as Bill did 
with money earned by running errands, 
delivering light packages and taking small 
children to school, in fact you will become 
a mighty popular chap when you own a 
Flyer for Mother, Dad or Sister will always 
enjoy riding about town with you. - 


We want you to know all about this 
Flyer. Just write on a postal card, “I am 
a boy—send me the Y. C. Edition of your 
book ‘Motor Wheel and Flyer’.”” Then 


sign your name and address plainly—your 
postman will bring it to you promptly. 


BRIGGS-STRATION MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 











